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The Railroad Labor Board’s Award. 


HE RAILROAD LABoR Boarp has made an award, granting 
to railway employees what is probably the largest advance 
in wages ever made at one time to any class of working men 
in the world. It is given to about 2,000,000 employees and 
will, it is estimated, amount to $600,000,000 annually. The 
award, together with some statistics showing what it means 
to the various groups of employees, is published elsewhere 
in this issue. The average advance to the employees as a 
whole is about 22 per cent. It amounts to approximately 
25 per cent for the clerks, 25 per cent for the maintenance 
of way employees, 1914 per cent for the shop employees, 
2314 per cent for the agents and telegraph operators and 
23 per cent for engineers, firemen, conductors and trainmen. 
The principal argument advanced for an advance in the 
wages of railway employees was that it was needed to offset 
the increase in the cost of living. Other factors which the 
Railroad Labor Board was required to consider were the 
wages paid for similar work in other industries, the hazards 
of the employment, etc. The Board, in its report, sets forth 
that the increase in the cost of living since 1914 is now 
generally conceded by authorities to be approximately 100 
per cent. The average earnings per railway employee in 
1914 was approximately $810. It is impossible to say what 
will be the average annual earnings of all employees now 
under the new rates of pay. Roughly speaking, however, 
there are 2,000,000 employees, and the advance in wages 
which has just been granted will make the total pay roll 
approximately $3,500,000,000. It would appear, therefore, 
that the average annual earnings per employee on the new 
basis would be around $1,750, or about 115 per cent more 
than in 1914. On the average, therefore, the advance in 
wages which have now been granted substantially exceed 
the increase in the cost of living. 

But an average is an average. The advances of some 
classes of employees have been relatively much larger than 
those of other classes. The Railroad Wage Commission, 
created by the director general of railroads in the spring of 
1918, adopted the principle of making larger percentages 
of increase in the wages of the lower paid employees than in 
those of the higher paid. The same principle was applied 
to a considerable extent in the making of the other advances 
in wages granted under government control. The result was 
the destruction of the relationships between the wages of 
different classes of employees which had previously existed. 
The Railroad Wage Board, in its award, also in many cases 
has acted on the principle of making larger advances to the 
lower paid employees than to the higher paid employees. 

The establishment of the absolute eight-hour day generally 
and its non-establishment in train road service, where it is 
inapplicable, also have operated to further change the rela- 
tions between the wages of different classes of employees. In 
consequence, while some employees as a result of the various 
advances which have been made, including those made by 
the award of the Labor Board, will enjoy total advances in 
wages far exceeding the increase in the cost of living, others 
will not even by this award be given advances which will 
fully offset the increase in the cost of living. The advances 
in the wages of maintenance of way and of most shop em- 


ployees, for example, far exceed the increase in the cost of 
living, while the increases in the earnings of most classes of 
train and yard employees will hardly equal it. 

Probably no changes in railway wages ever made ever 
caused so much dissension and -trouble as the changes by 
which the wages of car repair men were made greater than 
those of switchmen. To them the recent strikes in yards 
all over the country are largely attributable. The Railroad 
Labor Board in its award grants the so-called “car knockers” 
an increase of 13 cents an hour, or only about 19 per cent, 
while it gives the switchmen an increase of 18 cents an hour, 
or about 30 per cent. Even this adjustment, however, will 
not be regarded with satisfaction by anybody except the car 
repair men. The car repair men are hardly more than 
common laborers and formerly received much less than 
switchmen. On the new basis they and the switchmen both 
receive 81 cents an hour. If the advance granted to the 
switchmen is fair, then the advance granted to the car repair 
men, although smaller, results in the latter still being paid 
excessive wages. Their average wage in 1915 was 26% cents 
an hour. The new basis of 81 cents makes the increase in 
their wages since 1915 over 200 per cent. The advances 
granted them under government control were outrageously 
large and the Railroad Labor Board by granting them 
another large increase has merely added another outrage, 
and continued a condition which already has been prolific of 
trouble. 

The award should cause great satisfaction to many em- 
ployees because to them its result will be to make the advances 
in their wages since 1914 and 1915 exceed the increase in 
the cost of living by from 35 to 100 per cent. It will cause 
dissatisfaction to others, and especially to the employees in 
train service and the higher paid men, because it will make 
their total advances since five or six years ago relatively 
much less than those of other classes of employees and no 
more than equal, if actually equal, to the cost of living. Em- 
ployees who are disappointed will be wise, however, if they 
will recognize the fact that under existing laws regarding 
regulation of rates and wages it can hardly do them any 
good to strike or talk about striking. The Transportation 
Act provides that “just and reasonable” wages shall be 
fixed by the Railroad Labor Board. The railroad com- 
panies could hardly defend in rate cases before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, wages higher than those held 
“just and reasonable” by the Railroad Labor Board. There- 
fore, resort to the Railroad Labor Board is the only logical 
recourse for employees who are dissatisfied. 

As to the public, it probably will think and be justified 
in thinking that on the whole the advances in wages which 
have been made during the last six years impose upon it as 
heavy a burden as it ought to be asked to bear. The total 
number of railway employees in 1914, the year on which 
the increases in the cost of living usually are computed, was 
1,710,296, and the total wages paid to them was $1,381,- 
117,292. As already stated, the number of employees at 
present is about 2,000,000, and as a result of the recent 
award their annual wages will run at the rate of approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000. The increase in the railroad pay 
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roll since 1914 has been about $2,100,000,000 or approxi- 
mately 160 per cent. The average increase in wages has 
exceeded the average increase in the cost of living. Un- 
doubtedly a large majority of the people of the country have 
not had during this time as large increases in their income 
as in their cost of living. The public is likely to conclude 
that the total advances in the wages of railroad employees 
have been sufficient, and that any bad conditions that have 
been created by mistakes which have been made in fixing 
the relations between the wages of different classes of em- 
ployees should be corrected merely by changing these re- 
lations. 


On one very important railroad operating 2,000 locomotives, 
it is known that these locomotives are out of service 14 hours 
out of every 24; that they will aver- 


The age 10 hours in active service per day. 
Idle This is a good average, but the rail- 
Hour road is not satisfied. It needs more 


locomotives and the management knows 
that if just one idle hour of the day for each locomotive could 
be transformed into an hour of active service it would be 
equivalent to making about 200 additional locomotives im- 
mediately available. Knowledge of these facts, however, 
will not banish the idle hour. Improved terminal facilities, 
better terminal organization and an accurate periodical 
statement of the average time locomotives are held at each 
and every terminal for each and every cause are the main 
factors upon which any substantial improvement must be 
based. The periodical statement giving an accurate analysis 
of the time spent at each terminal by each class of locomo- 
tives on this railroad is a remarkable document. That it 
can be compiled every month at a nominal cost is a note- 
worthy achievement and will afford a highly valuable ex- 
ample to those executives who are objecting to the compila- 
tion of this data in place of utilizing it to discover how many 
idle locomotive-hours are being lost at each terminal on their 
railroad. The Railway Age hopes to publish in an early 
issue a description of the means by which this report can be 
made a practical operating factor on any railroad. 


The majority of large locomotives built a decade ago were 
unsatisfactory because the capacity of the boiler was not 
great enough to meet the demands of 

False Economy the cylinders. Recent improvements 
in Half- have brought about a great increase 

way Measures in boiler output without corresponding 
increases in size or weight, and there- 

fore many of these locomotives are being redesigned. In 
many cases where the old boiler was inadequate to supply 
the cylinders, these same cylinders are not large enough to 
utilize efficiently all the steam that can be generated by the 
boiler when fitted with capacity increasing devices. An 
engine with a redesigned boiler and with the same cylinders 
will of course be a free steamer and will show a high 
economy in fuel; nevertheless, if the fuel saving is the only 
gain, the increased boiler capacity is not being used to the 
best advantage. When the boiler is redesigned the entire 
engine should be checked over and larger cylinders should 
be applied if this change is necessary to utilize fully the 
boiler capacity and adhesive weight. This is the truly 
economical practice, for higher boiler capacity brings a 
larger return when applied in increasing the train load than 
when used as a means of reducing fuel consumption. Be- 
cause money is hard to get there is a tendency to spread an 
appropriation over as many engines as possible. This is 
no doubt the reason why cylinders often are not changed 
when the boiler capacity is increased. The larger train 
lead made possible by enlarging the cylinders and the 
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lengthened service life of the locomotives should not be over- 
looked. Probably a change would be desirable even if the 
greater direct saving would be effected by using the smaller 
cylinders, for the more the capacity is increased by the 
redesign, the longer will be the service life of the engine and 
the lower the annual depreciation cost. 


One of the problems confronting the operating officer in se- 
curing the maximum mileage from cars is that of preventing 
ie their delay at intermediate stations or 
Picking Up Cars blind sidings. This is particularly 
at likely to occur at points where there is 
Outlying Points 0 agent, but it is also common at the 
smaller open stations. While delay to 
an individual car may not be serious in itself, when this is 
multiplied many times on a system it becomes large in the 
aggregate and exerts an appreciable influence on the gross 
car movement. On many roads it is the practice for these 
cars to be picked up as rapidly as the despatcher may be 
able to arrange for passing trains to handle them and issue 
specific instructions therefor, but it is common experience 
that for one reason or another delays result from such a 
practice. To remedy this condition one road ‘has recently 
inaugurated a practice of starting trains out light from 
terminals whose principal duty is to pick up all such cars 
and start them moving. This expedient has been found to 
contribute materially to the elimination of delays and to a 
corresponding increase in the mileage per car per day. Be- 
cause of this fact it is particularly worthy of consideration 
at the present time. 


The latest available information indicates that there are at 
least 175,000 bad order freight cars held out of service on 
the railroads of the United States, or 

Catch Up approximately 7.5 per cent of the total 
the Heavy available equipment. This is over 
Car Repairs 80,000 more bad order cars than the 
minimum of 4 per cent which is usually 
considered attainable under the best conditions. Further- 
more, whereas of the average daily output of repaired cars 
only about 10 per cent have been given heavy repairs, it is 
probable that not less than 90,000, or over half of the 
175,000 cars now in bad order, are seriously in need of 
heavy repairs. This is the result of conditions which have 
seemed to justify the sacrifice of sound permanent policy in 
the matter of maintenance to meet the exigencies of the ex- 
traordinary traffic in war materials. The present situation 
is acute, particularly as to the requirements for open top and 
box cars, the demands for which have become so insistent 
as to assume emergency proportions. So far as repairs are 
concerned, however, it differs from the war emergency in 
one important respect. For the duration of the war its 
successful prosecution became the all-absorbing purpose of 
the nation and where the immediate needs of this purpose 
could be furthered by the sacrifice of sound permanent poli- 
cies, it was necessary that the future be left to take care of 
itself. Now, however, the country needs the permanent re- 
establishment of normal industrial and commercial relation- 
ships, and this requires a steady increase in the number of 
serviceable cars. Sufficient new equipment fully to relieve 
the shortage will probably not be in service for several years. 
The maintenance of existing equipment is at a low level 
and there is no reserve to permit a further postponement of 
needed repairs. Hence, while every effort must be put forth 
to reduce quickly the present excessive number of bad order 
cars, the average condition of the equipment must at the 
same time be permanently improved. This can only be done 
if cars needing heavy repairs are given heavy repairs. To 
meet the emergency these repairs must be made wherever 
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the cars are found, without waiting for the opportunity to 
return them to the home lines. The car departments owe 
the roads 80,000 cars, not only fit to run, but fit for the 
kind of service they are designed to furnish. 


Railroads in all parts of the country have secured remark- 
able results in increasing the traffic originating upon their 
lines by helping to encourage agricul- 
“With” Instead ture and industry. The July 12 issue 
of “For” of “American Railroads,” published 
the Farmer Py the authority of the Association 
of Railway Executives, tells of a num- 
ber of ways in which different roads are co-operating not 
only in helping to increase production in the farming dis- 
tricts, but also in marketing the products and in getting these 
products promptly to the market—a most difficult task un- 
der present conditions. The New York Central Lines have 
formulated a policy which indicates a high degree of co-op- 
eration with the farmers. It may possibly best be expressed 
by quoting as follows from F. S. Welsh, manager of agri- 
culture and stock yards for that system: ‘The adoption of 
a policy of ‘service’ and a willingness to do things ‘with,’ 
instead of ‘for,’ the farmer, has brought to us a better un- 
derstanding and a closer relationship with the problems of 
agricultural communities along our lines, and to these com- 
munities a realization that the railroad in the field of agri- 
culture is not impersonal, but is a real constructive force 
seeking to play its proper part as a public service institution 
in the advancement of community progress.” It is just this 
sort of effort that will go a long way to heal past misun- 
derstandings and secure a degree of interest and co-operation 
on the part of the farming communities that will greatly 
help to put the railroads on the right sort of a basis with the 
public. 


A good many kinds of railroad work could be made to move 
more smoothly if celerity were made a primary object. Every 
car record officer who is not already 

Why Not doing first-class work in this respect, 
Speed Up in Your may be expected to emulate the Dela- 
Department? ware & Hudson, but why should not 
train despatchers, local freight agents 

and many others also take a lesson here? A certain local 
freight office in a large city answers telephone inquiries from 
expectant consignees (concerning incoming freight, 1. c. 1 
as well as car loads) as quickly as does the car clerk above 
spoken of. How many of your freight agents do as well? 


The ticket clerk who keeps a passenger waiting ten minutes 
while he fills out an unusual form ought to be called upon 
to explain why he does not do it in three minutes. The 
train despatcher is in a class different from that of the local 
agent because he does not come into contact with the pub- 
lic except when trains are late (and then only indirectly), 
and when the company is, prima facie, at fault. But if he 
—the collective train despatcher—can shorten the average 
time taken to publish to passengers the facts about bad train 
delays, he will be voted a medal. Why not announce prizes 
to be given to the despatchers who shall do the quickest work 
in correcting train troubles? It would be necessary, of course, 
to go into very small details, for big cases do not happen 
often enough to keep up a lively interest. Suppose a train 
is delayed 20 minutes; why should not the despatcher, or 
somebody, give careful thought to see whether some pas- 
senger cannot be saved a part (or all) of that amount of 
time, and thus be made into a warm friend of the company? 
Twenty minutes is a short time, and one passenger is only 
one friend; but much of our most boasted efficiency has been 
built up on just such small beginnings. 
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Floodlighting has received much popular attention during 
the past three years, but there have been comparatively few 
applications in the railroad field which 
Floodlights have been based on anything like sci- 
and entific principles. The tungsten lamp 
Their Uses with its high intrinsic brilliancy made 
floodlighting units possible and it was 
tried out in many different fields. War conditions demanded 
that a great number of emergency lighting systems be in- 
stalled and these demands were met quickly and at a mini- 
mum cost with floodlamps. The result was that the use of 
floodlighting became generally popular. This led to many 
ill-advised applications, since floodlamps do not give uni- 
form illumination and if not properly placed cause an ob- 
jectionable glare and cast shadows where they are not wanted. 
There are cases, however, where they may be used to very 
good advantage. They are used for hump and classification 
yards, for clearing wrecks, lighting long platforms, for ex- 
cavation and construction work, for lighting turntables, 
and a form of floodlighting has been in use for a long time 
in roundhouses. In yards they are particularly desirable 
for the reason that they eliminate the poles which must be 
used for other forms of lighting. Almost all of the objec- 
tions to floodlighting have been caused by improper installa- 
tions or injudicious applications. They must be so placed 
that any possible glare from them can not be used as an 
excuse for accidents or carelessness. When properly used 
they constitute an inexpensive light which is portable, or 
quickly installed permanently. 


In case of doubt or uncertainty the safe course must be taken 
(Rule No. 107); and settle your doubts quickly. These 
italicized words are not printed in the 

For How Many Standard Code, but every conductor 
Seconds Will You and every engineman would do well to 
Risk Your Train? engrave them on the tablets of his mem- 
ory. F. J. Mitchell, a freight con- 

ductor on the Canadian Pacific, while descending a steep 
grade on a recent trip, noticed a car in his train which he 
thought leaned too much to the north side; and he stopped 
the train at once. He found an arch bar broken and, no 
doubt, averted a costly derailment; and he receives com- 
mendatory notice in the monthly “Educational Bulletin” of 
General Superintendent J. J. Scully. Conductor Mitchell 
acted, evidently, to settle his doubt as soon as he recognized 
it; as soon as he doubted that the car was moving safely. 
We cannot all be heroes, but it is the duty of everyone to be 
always wide-awake. Perhaps the most effective rule for 
fitting oneself to meet such emergencies as this is to study 
the whole science and art of railroading all the time. Study 
keeps the mind lubricated. No one can tell what kind of 
emergency is going to confront him. Independence in 
thought and mental alertness at all times are essentials of 
the best efficiency and loyalty, not to mention heroism. 
Everybody interested in safe train-running remembers a 
tragic collision in February, 1917, when each of three men 
in a locomotive cab ought to have had a doubt (about the 
color of a signal light), and if they had had it—if one of 
them had—and had settled it according to the rule, would 
have averted or mitigated disaster. This Canadian Pacific 
bulletin also educates by bad examples as well as by good 
ones. In one month 21 agents and nine operators received 
black marks for pretending (by entries on daily sheets) to 
have recorded the variation of their clocks when no time 
had been sent; and 16 of the cases were second offenses. A 
conductor received 15 demerits for not reporting a negligent 
train-baggageman. Adjusting car couplers by pushing with 
the foot was visited, not simply by a friendly word from a 
safety committee, but by five demerits; and the yard fore- 
man, who neglected to warn the careless man, also got five. 
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“Taking it all in all, if Mr. Ford, himself, wants to learn 
something about railroads, or if he wants his son to learn the 
business, he could not possibly have 


Detroit, done better than to buy the Detroit, 
Toledo & Toledo & Ironton Railroad.” This re- 
Ironton mark, quoted from the conclusion of 


the able article by F. J. Lisman on 
another page of this issue, succinctly sums up an idea that 
is probably being held at the present moment by the ma- 
jority of the railroad men of the country. The Railway Age 
is fortunate in being able to present to its readers an article 
on Mr. Ford’s purchase of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
by an observer who is in a position to speak so authorita- 
tively as Mr. Lisman. He points out that the D., T. & I. 
was built by promoters rather than by railroad men and 
that as a result it has been confronted with obstacles to ef- 
ficient operation that the railroad men who have operated 
it have found impossible to overcome. Mr. Ford has paid 
$5,000,000 for the property, subject to $1,800,000 first mort- 
gage bonds and car trust certificates. It is estimated that 
the present physical value of the railroad is from $16,000,- 
000 to $20,000,000, which on the face of it looks as though 
Mr. Ford has secured a bargain. But, as Mr. Lisman points 
out, the road has a line built in many places to make dis- 
tance rather than to save it; it needs heavier rail, better bal- 
lasting, etc., and what is perhaps most important, it has a 
crooked “hilly” line through Adrian, Mich., and at its south- 
ern end a 10-mile stretch of uncompensated 1.7 per cent 
grade with 12-degree curves. Mr. Lisman estimates that to 
overcome these obstacles it may be necessary to relocate 
some of the line, possibly abandon parts of it, and that as 
a whole it may be necessary to spend $8,000,000 additional 
to the purchase price, not including expenditures that may 
be necessary for shops, equipment, sidings, etc. He is op- 
timistic enough to believe that if the thing is worked out 


right the railroad will probably pay a reasonable rate of 


interest on its entire cost. 


The car-record office of the Delaware & Hudson at Albany, 
N. Y., answers tracers in half a minute—an operation so 
quick that shippers who make their 


Quick inquiries by telephone sometimes ac- 
Freight Car cuse the tracing clerk of “faking.” The 
Tracing explanation of this seeming magic is 


the smallness of the road, and a couple 
of loud speaking telephones, which Superintendent J. E. 
Roberts has installed at a slight expense. The road being 
small—though its lines aggregate a length of over 900 miles 
and it moves freight cars 175 million miles yearly—all car 
records, from all junctions, can be brought together in Al- 
bany on the next morning after the completion of the 24- 
hour day for which they are made; so the information given 
to inquirers is never more than one day old. The company 
has a general office building (just completed a few years 
ago) which is perfectly adapted to its purpose. The car- 
record clerks, about 25 of them, work in an airy room 
with daylight on three sides; and the man, sitting at one 
side of the room, who receives an inquiry by telephone for, 
say, B. & A. car 123,456, at once repeats the number on the 
room telephone. Each one of the 25 women hears it. Only 
the one who has the “B” book takes pains to fix the num- 
ber in her mind; but she is the one whose book contains 
the record of the movement of that car for the current month, 
and she turns at once to page 456. If she does not find the 
number inquired for she at once informs the tracing clerk 
that there is no record. If she does find it she tells him (for 
example) “delivered to the Erie at Binghamton on the 25th,” 
and he repeats that answer to the original inquirer, who is 
still waiting at the other end of the telephone line—perhaps 
100 miles away. A dozen consecutive inquiries have been 
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answered in this way in 25 seconds each. The girl usually 
shortens the time a few seconds more by giving her reply 
in the abbreviated phraseology used on her book. 


The bridge engineer of one of the more prosperous western 
roads declared recently that he would use every means in 
. his power to avoid the renewal of any 
Bridge Renewals bridge on the lines under his jurisdic- 
and tion as long as the present price level 
Repairs remained in effect. Fortunately for 
him, the property with which he is con- 
nected has been maintained in much better condition than 
the average railroad the country over. Consequently, it is 
much easier for him to carry out his expressed policy than 
it would be on some other line that has been compelled to 
follow a hand-to-mouth program with regard to bridge re- 
newals for many years. This tendency is unquestionably 
general and is all the more serious because it is being pur- 
sued after a number of years during which the bridge re- 
newals have been less than normal. For some time the 
prevailing rule that renewals should be made whenever the 
annual cost of maintaining the old structure exceeds the 
annual cost of the new one has not applied. Because of the 
shortage of material in the closing months of the war, great 
pressure was brought on the railroads to resort to all manner 
of makeshifts to avoid the building of new structures. Then 
followed the closing year of the government control period 
with its retrenchment in all expenditures. In the meantime 
the cost of replacements has continued to advance so that the 
tendency to resort to further repairs of old structures is more 
marked than ever before. This is obviously an unhealthy 
condition. Too large a proportion of the structures are being 
retained in service under a form of special dispensation with 
the result that a larger part of the bridge maintenance activi- 
ties-are in the nature of emergency measures, while the 
burden of responsibility on the maintenance officer is in- 
creased enormously. Another effect of this condition which 
must not be overlooked is the obstacle which it puts in the 
way of the use of heavier motive power on the railroads. 


Much has been said about the need for new railway shop 
machinery and equipment to replace that which is worn out 
and obsolete. The need is urgent, but 


Maintain can any steps be taken to increase shop 
Your Shop __ output pending the installation of new 
Tools machinery? One important way to 


make the most of present repair shop 
facilities is to maintain them in the best possible operating 
condition by careful periodical inspection and prompt re- 
pairs to any machines showing signs of weakness. 
Another important point is the assignment to each machine 
or tool of work to which the machine is best adapted. This 
implies that shop executives keep in close touch with their 
cost systems and see to it that the most efficient methods of 
performing the work are adhered to. For example, if the 
records show that cast iron crosshead shoes can be machined 
twice as quickly on a miller as on any other type of machine, 
why use a planer that may be needed on other work? The 
total results of weeding out uneconomical practices in all the 
repair shops of the country would be as effective in improv- 
ing the movement of traffic as the purchase of many cars 
and locomotives. Results are needed now. Even if unlim- 
ited capital was available, no considerable amount of new 
machinery could be ordered, shipped and installed in less 
than six months and unless more cars and locomotives are 
made available at once, many industries will be obliged to 
suspend production either through the lack of raw material 
or coal, or the inability to ship their products. Present re- 


pair shop facilities must be utilized to the utmost. 
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An Unprecedented Action to 
Promote Railroad Efficiency 


tT CHIEF EXECUTIVES of the railways, at a meeting 
in New York on July 16, took action which is 
not only of the greatest significance and importance 
under present conditions, but is unprecedented in the history 
of American railroads. On the recommendation of their 
advisory committee, which recently was created, they set up 
certain standards of efficiency of operation, which, by reso- 


- lutions unanimously adopted, they pledged themselves to 


make every effort to attain. The purpose and object of this 
effort will be to relieve the present dire transportation 
situation in the shortest possible time. The significant 
feature of every one of the standards set up is that it is 
higher than any corresponding standard hitherto attained in 
the actual operation of the railroads of the United States, 
and is probably higher than ever was attained in the opera- 
tion of the railroads of any country. 

The first standard is “an average daily minimum move- 
ment of freight cars of not less than 30 miles per day.” The 
average movement per car per day under government opera- 
tion in 1918 was 24.6 miles and in 1919 23.1 miles. The 
greatest average movement ever attained in any year was 
in 1916 when it was 26.9 miles. If the railways should 
accomplish what they have set out to do, it would mean 
practically five miles per car per day more than was made 
under unified government control in 1918 and would be 
equivalent to adding 400,000 to 500,000 cars to the avail- 
able equipment. 

The second standard set up is “an average loading of 30 
tons per car.” The highest average ever attained was in 
1919 when it was 29.1 cars. An increase of one ton in the 
average load per loaded car would be equivalent to adding 
from 50,000 to 75,000 to the available supply of cars. 

The third standard established is “the reduction of bad 
order cars to a maximum of four per cent of the total 
owned.” The last report upon the subject showed 7.4 per 
cent or about 178,000 of all the freight cars of the United 
States in bad order. A reduction of this to four per cent 
would increase the useful available supply of cars by about 
80,000. 

The fourth and fifth standards set up are “an early and 
substantial reduction in the number of locomotives unfit 
for service” and “more effective efforts to bring about the 
return of cars to the owner roads.” To enable the manage- 
ments of the railroads, and also the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the public, to know how successful each 
railway is in improving its operating results, it was resolved 
that “all railway companies shall forward to the advisory 
committee or such agency as the latter may designate, re- 
ports that will enable a check to be made currently of per- 
formance under this resolution, and the advisory committee 
shall arrange for comparative compilation of such reports 
and make distribution to the individual companies.” In 
order to achieve the results they have resolved that they 
should and will secure, the railway managements will have 
to improve greatly the efficiency of operation of the indi- 
vidual properties and co-operate loyally with each other. 
They will have to have the support of their employees, and 
the recent wage award ought largely to remedy the labor 
conditions which for some months have so seriously inter- 
fered with efficient operation. The managements will also 
have to have the erergetic support of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and of shippers, for the Commission and 
the shippers can largely determine how heavily cars shall be 
loaded and also how rapid the circulation of cars shall be, 
since cars are in the hands of shippers about one-third of 
the time. 

The action of the railroads in creating an Advisory Com- 
mittee and local committees to bring about better co- 
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operation between themselves, and in setting up as attainable 
and to be attained operating standards higher than ever were 
before attained under either private or government manage- 
ment, is significant of a revival among railway executives 
of the spirit of enthusiasm and initiative which in the past 
caused the great increases in the efficiency and economy of 
operation of our railroads. The welfare not merely of the 
railroads, but of the nation, demands that they shall receive 
the encouragement and support of labor, of shippers and of 
the regulating authorities. Unless the railways are enabled 
to handle more freight many industries all over the country 
will be forced to close down. This will mean ruin for many 
business concerns and unemployment for many hundreds of 
thousands of working men. That disaster must be averted. 


Abolish Reconsignments and 
Shippers Order Privileges 


HE DEMANDS FOR transportation service continue to in- 
crease as the roads are entering the grain-moving season. 
These demands can be met only by securing greater service 
from the equipment now in use. This result can only be ac- 
complished by reducing the delays to which cars are now sub- 
jected and thereby increasing the average miles made per car 
per day. In no field is the demand for transportation more 
insistent than in the coal trade, yet curiously enough it is here 
that practices are found in an aggravated form which are 
serving greatly to retard the movement of cars, namely, the 
extensive use of consignment and “shippers order’’ privileges. 
Created in the days of over-zealous competition, these conces- 
sions have come to be abused so generally that they are 
resulting in a large number of freight cars being converted 
from carriers of freight into rolling warehouses which are 
shunted from place to place at the will of the shipper to take 
advantage of fluctuating markets or supply. As an illus- 
tration of the magnitude of this practice, 65 per cent of all 
of the coal brought into Chicago by one of the largest coal- 
carrying roads is reconsigned, while only 35 per cent moves 
direct to the point of unloading, and the proportion recon- 
signed on all roads entering the city is only slightly less. 
Although orders are received for the reconsignment of 
about 90 per cent of the cars before these cars arrive at 
the city classification yards, the fact that they are subject 
to reconsignment prevents their being classified at outlying 
terminals direct for delivery as is done with as much other 
traffic as possible. Rather, their movement is slowed down 
and their classification is made necessary in the already over- 
burdened city yards. Also the other 10 per cent of the cars 
assigned are placed on “‘hold tracks” where they remain from 
two to five days awaiting instructions after which they must 
be moved one by one at added expense. 


In an effort to expedite the movement of coal through 
Chicago, the terminal committee at that point has issued an 
embargo against all coal not billed to a definite destination 
and an order prohibiting the reconsignment of cars for which 
reconsignment orders are not received a sufficient time in 
advance of the arrival of the cars to permit the necessary 
switching instructions to be issued without delay to the cars. 
The Illinois Public Service Commission has indicated its 
approval of this action by telegraphing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recommending that the National Com- 
mission suspend reconsignment and blind billing privileges 
at all points. The issuance of such an order will free the 
roads from the parasitic burden of performing transfer and 
warehouse service for which they were never created and will 
enable them to place their equipment wholly in transporta- 
tion service. It is only in this way that the greatest service 
may be rendered to the largest possible proportion of the 
shipping public. 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford 


F THE MANY PROBLEMS which have burdened the New 
Haven—operating, financial and economic—the prob- 
lem of personnel has been of importance second only to that 
of the relationship which exists between New England rail- 
roads and the position of New England industries in the 
economic life of the United States. It is not necessary to 
go back over the history of the Mellen régime when the 
responsible management was so far away from the details 
of operation that it would have been a miracle if employees 
and officers had not become somewhat demoralized. What 
is, however, of great interest and importance is the attitude 
of the present management toward this aspect of the New 
Haven’s problems. 

It is customary for a railroad president to close his an- 
nual report with more or less perfunctory thanks to em- 
ployees and officers for their work during the year. In 
the 1919 annual report of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, however, E. J. Pearson, president of the road 
in 1917, federal manager during government control, and 
now again president of the corporation, speaks to his people 
in a far from perfunctory way. He says: “All employees 
are directly interested in the successful outcome of the many 
matters involved. They are especially interested in the 
improvement of the property and will respond fully to op- 
portunities to improve its service. Their ability, experience 
and loyalty have been demonstrated through many difficult 
situations, for which they deserve high credit. As through 
their endeavors they establish themselves in the friendship 
and confidence of the many the New Haven serves, so will 
they also enhance in public opinion, the reputation and 
standing of the road. The benefits to the railroads provided 
by the Transportation Act are made dependent upon proper 
and economical operation. It must be the aim of all to 
bridge the present interim with their best efforts and to 
operate so that the requirements of New England and also 
those of the Transportation Act for service and economy will 
be fulfilled.” 

In its financial problems the New Haven has been greatly 
helped by the government. The Railroad Administration 
loaned it $43,964,000 to pay off debts maturing in April, 
1918, and the total indebtedness of the compaxy to the 
government is now $66,000,000; in addition the company 
is seeking a further loan of $13,500,000. Assuming that 
this loan is successfully negotiated, the New Haven’s finan- 
cial crisis will have been tided over for some years. In 
the meantime, the operating problem and the freight rate 
problem, due to the intimate relation between railroad rates 
into and out of New England and the entire industrial 
situation within New England, will have to be worked out. 
On the purely operating problem a substantial beginning 
of a solution has been made. In 1919, under government 
operation the New Haven earned a total of $106,£45,000 
which is at the rate of $54,200 per mile of road. This was 
an increase of $4,251,000 over the earnings in 1918, due 
entirely to an increase in earnings of $5,394,000 from pas- 
sengers. Operating expense in 1919 amounted to $92,- 
473,000—an increase over 1918 of $4,727,000. The net in- 
come accruing to the government was $10,223,000 comparing 
with a rental paid by the government of $17,251,000. 

One of the difficulties connected with the operation 
of the New Haven is the preponderance of passenger 
business. The passenger train mileage in 1919 was 
approximately 14,200,000, and the freight train mile- 
age was approximately 6,000,000. The earnings from pas- 
sengers and express, exclusive of mails and incidental earn- 
ings, amounted to $50,000,000, comparing with $49,000,000 
earned from freight revenues. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried one mile in 1919 was 2,024,000,000, or a 
passenger density of 1,030,000 passenger miles per mile 
of road. Even with the increased passenger fares the average 
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receipts per passenger per mile on the New Haven amounted 
to 2.212 cents, rates to soldiers, clergymen, etc., accounting 
for the difference between this figure and the 3 cent a mile 
rate. There are going to be very serious difficulties in the 
way of raising freight rates in New England as will be 
explained later, but it would seem that passenger rates 
might be increased without affecting the industrial rela- 
tions of these states with the rest of the country and thus 
afford a necessary relief to the New Haven. 

It is sometimes said, and probably correctly, ‘that if New 
England had as high freight rates as the rest of the country 
New England industries would be forced out of business. 
New England manufacturers can compete successfully with 
manufacturers in other parts of the country only through 
a rate structure which favors New England. While, there- 
fore, the Interstate Commerce Commission may find it pos- 
sible to adjust the proportion of rates which the New Eng- 
land roads receive on a through haul so as to give the New 
England roads something more than they are now getting, 
the freight rate problem will have to be handled with great 
skill and knowledge if the goose that lays the golden egg 
is to be continued in healthful laying condition. 

Prior to the time that Mr. Pearson came to the New Haven 
it had been generally considered that the preponderance of 
passenger traffic, the nature of the grades of the road and 
configuration of the lines precluded the possibility of the 
use of heavy locomotives and the successful working out of 
any plan for greatly increasing the average train load. Mr. 
Pearson, however, undertook to buy heavier locomotives and 
to work out a scheme for increasing the train load and 
reducing freight train miles. Apparently he is doing this 
successfully. In 1916, when he went to the road, ton miles 
amounted to approximately 26,000,000,000. In 1919 ton 
miles amounted to 34,000,000,000. In 1916 freight train 
miles totaled 7,200,000 and in 1919 had been reduced to 
6,000,000. ‘This result was accomplished largely through the 
use of heavier locomotives and improved operating methods 
with the facilities, other than locomotives, that had pre- 
viously been provided. 

The New Haven is now at work building two very im- 
proved freight yards—one at Cedar Hill, Conn., and the 
other at Providence, R. I. Regarding these, Mr. Pearson says: 
“The terminal at Cedar Hill, when completed, will enable the 
receipt of trains however made up and of cars whatever 
their loading, from all directions, their proper classfica- 
tion and re-loading, and then the forwarding in straight 
trains properly made up and cars properly loaded for des- 
tination to every important gateway and commercial center 
on the system. The Providence terminal will perform cor- 
responding service with a similar benefit to the Lines East. 
Large advantages will accrue from decrease in cost of train 
and terminal service and in car hire. 

The following tables show the principal figures for the 
operating of the property during 1919 and 1918. This is 
not a corporate income account: 


1919 1918 
Average mileage operated............... 1,966 1,992 
EEC err en eee $49,236,963 $50,721,288 
I ORIN 5s 6 55S dawievisioewie 44,774,218 39,379,917 
Total operating revenues.............26. 106,545,120 102,294,112 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 14,280,055 13,525,534 
Maintenance of equipment............ 21,377,447 20,913,413 
EE OID, 6 cowainc soe menweernace 541,089 475,232 
Transportation expenses ..........-.0. 51,147,509 48,020,080 
ee errr reer 3,283,635 3,087,451 
Total overating expenses .......00sce00. 92,473,381 87,746,523 
MEE culahalaydnacds na uo sedadarmenalaenne 3,770,657 - 3,216,376 
SINCE BONING ooo kc et eed.eese cbeccees 10,273,265 11,315,322 
POGCEE BEE TRCOMME ccc ccsececsceeseeens 10,222,751" 8,926,839 





*The increase here shown is due to a credit to the income account of the 
government of $3,293,369 in 1919 for items prior to January 1, 1918, 
whereas in 1918 a credit was given the government for like items of only 
a little over $1,000,000. 


CORPORATE INCOME ACCOUNT. 


1919 1918 
NE 2b iain uta deere heaeewarnnaeeaede $17,250,849 $17,095,885 
RNIN. 6 a.sue-ouaws-ee acca ae eat niers 23,735,594 22,735,594 
PEED c0ees canbueeihyheewleneud ane 2,397,460 2,043,526 
Items prior to January 1, 1918........... 3,274,520 1,138,984 




















The Award of the Railroad Labor Board 


Railway Employees Granted Flat Monetary Increases 
Totaling $600,000,000 Annually 


HE UNITED STATES RAILROAD LABOR BoarD, in its de- 
T cision in the controversy over wage and working condi- 
tions of railway employees, rendered July 20, awarded 
the various classes of employees flat increases in wages aver- 
aging approximately 21 per cent above the rates now being 
paid, and adding about $600,000,000 to the annual payroll. 
The award does not dispose of the many questions regarding 
working conditions which the brotherhoods interwove with 
their requests for increased compensation. Such subjects as 
the payment of overtime for Sunday and holiday work, the 
continuation or elimination of the National Shop Agreement, 
the application of the award to the various ‘“‘outlaw” organ- 
izations, and kindred subjects are left for future determina- 
tion. The separation of these two phases of the controversy 
by the Board was made on the assumption that adequate 
investigation and consideration of these questions would de- 
mand much time and that because of the existing tense labor 
situation it was desirable to make as early a decision of the 
wage question as practicable and deal with the other prob- 
lems at a later date. 

In making its award some differentials between the wages 
of different classes of employees which have been a source 
of dissatisfaction were partially adjusted. For instance, the 
differential which has existed for some time between the 
wages paid car repairmen and switchmen, giving the former 
a decidedly higher rate of pay than the latter, has been 
changed so that under the new award switchmen and their 
helpers are to be paid the same or better rates than car 
repairmen. The car repairmen are granted an increase of 
13 cents an hour, bringing their hourly wage from 68 cents 
to 81 cents, or an advance of 19 per cent. The switchmen’s 
rate is advanced from $5.33 to $6.96 and helpers from $5.00 
to $6.48, or increases of approximately 30 per cent. 

The actual additions to the total payroll of the larger 
classes of employees (allowing nothing for overtime) are 


estimated as follows: 
Approximate 
percentage 


increase 

Yardmasters and train despatchers............ $4,767,357 
MIN evan cavacd bree aerate Miao GP OL Al@ SR wim Slee Scepter 103,920,176 25 
Maintenance of way employees.............-..- 160,297,568 zo 
Mechanics and shop laborers..............-+-- 139,237,215 195% 
Agents and telegramliers. ..c cocks cess csc ness 21,281,669 23 
INE: «5a cseara Sac evel eed CS 6 ae ORK S ESS a RS 65,025,612 
TIN os ri icrey koi oioetas aasace, Wag A'S bw egies wre 91,561,335 § 23 
DESTINE GRIPIOVEES. ooo cc ccesasvesesseecesere 250,000 

Geo weiner ak areieieanis eG mish enone $586,340,336 


These figures are, of course, group figures and do not 
reflect the fact that the award of the Board has treated the 
applications of the lower paid employees much more favorably 
than those of the higher paid employees. 

After stating that a number of carriers, including many 
of the short lines, are not parties to this award and outlining 
the origin and nature of the controversy, which has been 
previously covered in the columns of the Railway Age, the 
introduction to the Board’s decision reads: 

In arriving at its decision, the Board has taken into con- 
sideration, as the Transportation Act prescribes: 

“(1) The scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries; 

“(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

“(3) The hazards of the employment; 

“(4) The training and skill required; 

“(5) The degree of responsibility; 


“(6) The character and regularity of the employment, 
and 
“(7) Inequalities of increase in wages or of treatment, 


the result of previous wage orders or adjustments.” 

Besides the circumstances set out above the Act provides 
the Board shall consider in determining wages “other relevant 
circumstances.” This, it understands, comprehends, among 
other things, the effect the action of this Board may have 
on other wages and industries, on production generally, the 
relation of railroad wages to the aggregate of transportation 
costs and requirements for betterments, together with the 
burden imposed on the entire people of railroad transporta- 
tion charges. 

The Board has been unable to find any formula which 
applied to the facts would work out a just and reasonable 
wage for the many thousands of positions involved in this 
dispute. The determination of such wages is necessarily a 
matter of estimate and judgment in view of all the condi- 
tions; a matter on which individuals will differ widely as 
their information or lack of it, their interest, situation and 
bias may influence them. 

Those persons who consider the rates determined on herein 
too high should reflect on the abnormal conditions resulting 
from the high cost of living and the high rates now being 
paid in other industry. The employees who may believe 
these rates too low should consider the increased burden 
these rates will place on their fellow countrymen, many of 
whom are less favorably situated than themselves. 

The Board has considered the seven circumstances sug- 
gested by the Act. “The hazards of the employment,” “the 
training and skill required’ and ‘the degree of responsi- 
bility’ were well presented by the representatives of the 
employees and of the carriers. These factors are recognized 
by all and have had due weight. With reference to “the 
character and regularity of the employment,” the Board finds: 
that with few exceptions railroad employment is more reg- 
ular, and the character of the work is more desirable than 
like occupations outside. As a rule railroad employees are 
such for life and usually remain for years with the same 
company. This permanence of employment has certain ad- 
vantages which have been considered by the Board. As to 
‘inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment the result 
of previous wages orders or adjustments” the urgency of 
prompt action has made elaborate investigation into this fac- 
tor impracticable. It has, however, been considered. With 
regard to “the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work 
in other industries,” and ‘“‘the relation between wages and 
the cost of living,” the Board has been under some difficulty. 
It is clear that the cost of living in the United States has 
increased approximately one hundred per cent since 1914. 
In many instances the increases to employees herein fixed, 
together with prior increases granted since 1914, exceed this 
figure. The cost of living and wages paid for similar kinds 
of work in other industries, however, differ as between dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Yet standardization of pay for 
railroad employees has proceeded so far and possesses such 
advantages that it was deemed inexpedient and impracticable 
to establish new variations based on these already variable 
conditions. 

For the reasons stated it was necessary to adopt the method 
of determining what, if any, increases over existing wages 
(established under the authority of the United States Rail- 
road Administration) would constitute a reasonable and just 
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wage for the hundreds of classifications of railroad employees. 
By so doing such differences in present rates as are the result 
of local differences are preserved together with (in general) 
the differentials between different classes of employees which 
have come about in the railroad service and which may be 
considered prima facie to be based on good reason. It is 
believed that this method accomplishes that approximation 
to justice which is practicable in human affairs. 

The Board has endeavored to fix such wages as will pro- 
vide a decent living and secure for the children of the wage 
earners opportunity for education, and yet to remember that 
no class of Americans should receive preferred treatment 
and that the great mass of the people must ultimately pay 
a great part of the increased cost of operation entailed by 
the increase in wages determined herein. 

It has been found by this Board generally that the scale 
of wages paid railroad employees is substantially below that 
paid for similar work in outside industry, that the increase 
in living cost since the effective date of General Order 27 
and its supplements has thrown wages below the pre-war 
standard of living of these employees and that justice as well 
as the maintenance of an essential industry in an efficient 
condition require a substantial increase to practically all 
classes. 

The American people desire and must have transportation 
adequate to their needs. They also wish to do justice to men 
employed in the public service whether on public utilities or 
otherwise. Wage scales which are insufficient to attract or 
support men of the character necessary for railroad work 
constitute waste and extravagance and not economy. Trans- 
portation cannot be efficient unless the personnel throws itself 
into its work with the devotion which public service ought 
to inspire and no such devotion can exist in the minds of 
men who feel themselves treated with injustice. It is hoped 
that the present decision which adds substantial amounts to 
present wages will be felt to be just and equitable under all 
the circumstances and railroad employees will accordingly 
render the best service of which they are capable. If they 
will do this, it is believed the American people will receive 
benefits far outweighing the cost of the increases decided 
upon herein. 

It is believed that if the keen intelligence of railroad em- 
ployees and managers alike is fired by an eagerness to serve 
the people and a spirit of co-operation to that end is brought 
about, such economies of material and labor, such improve- 
ments in method and workmanship, such solutions of trans- 
portation problems will result as will offset a great part of 
the increase of wages provided for herein and that the people 
will thus be relieved of a part of the burden of these increases, 
They deserve and have a right to expect this spirit. 

During the hearings, the ‘International Association of 
Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics,” and “The American 
Train Dispatchers’ Association” have been made parties to 
this dispute. In granting hearings to them, this Board has 
not assumed or decided any question of jurisdiction between 
the several organizations or associations either parties to or 
outside of this dispute. 

There are in the dispute as presented questions involving 
rules and working conditions, some of which are interwoven 
with and materially affect earnings and wages. Adequate 
investigation and consideration of these questions would de- 
mand time. Existing conditions required that the Board 
should make as early decision of the wage question as prac- 
ticable. For that reason, it has been necessary,—and both 
parties to the controversy have indicated it to be their judg- 
ment and wish, that the Board should separate the questions 
involving rules and working conditions from the wage ques- 
tions. Accordingly, the Board has not undertaken herein to 
consider or change the rules and agreements now existing 
or in force by the authority of the United States Railroad 
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Administration or otherwise and this decision will be so 
understood and applied. 

The Board assumes as the basis of this decision the con- 
tinuance in full force and effect of the rules, working con- 
ditions and agreements in force under the authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration. Pending the presen- 
tation, consideration and determination of the questions per- 
taining to the continuation or modification of such rules, 
conditions and agreements no changes therein shall be made 
except by agreement between the carrier and employees con- 
cerned. As to all the questions with reference to the con- 
tinuation or modification of such rules, working conditions 
and agreements, further hearings will be had at the earliest 
practicable date and decision thereon will be rendered as 
soon as adequate consideration can be given. 

It is further declared that this Board, finding it necessary 
to adopt a basis for the rates and advances decided on, has 
adopted the rates established by or under the authority of 
the United States Railroad Administration. The intent of 
this decision is that the named increase except as otherwise 
stated shall be added to the rate of compensation established 
by and under the authority of the United States Railroad 
Administration. 

The decision of the Board is the result of the action of 
the Board, composed of nine members acting as a body, under 
the usual parliamentary methods of procedure and its own 
rules. Each and every separate question was considered and 
voted upon—each and every rate for each class was voted 
upon and adopted by a majority vote of the Board, and in 
every instance one or more of the public group, as the law 
requires, voted in the affirmative on any classification or 
rate adopted. 

In a problem so complex and involving the inter-relation- 
ship of the wages of so many different classes of employees, 
it is obvious that there could not be unanimous agreement 
among all the members of the Board on all increases fixed 
by this decision; but inasmuch as the several increases here- 
inafter set forth represent, in each instance, the best judg- 
ment of the majority of the Board it is believed that no useful 
purpose would be served by setting forth the views held by 
the members who for one or another reason dissented from 
particular increases. This statement is made in order that 
it may not be inferred that the decision, in all its details, 
states the precise increase which any one of the members 
hereof might have stated if he had the sole power and 
responsibility for fixing such increase. 

This Board estimates that the increase in wages herein 
provided for will impose on the railroads an addition to the 
payroll of March 1, 1920, aggregating approximately six 
hundred millions of dollars per annum. 

The Board appreciates that some time will necessarily be 
required for computing back pay from May 1. This is work 
of a kind which must be done by regular employees, familiar 
with the classifications, rates and rules. 

The Board believes that the railroads will proceed with 
diligence in the matter. It urges upon them that there be 
no unnecessary delay; and it urges equally upon the em- 
ployees that they exercise patience and refrain from un- 
reasonable pressure or criticism. 

The Board decides upon the present dispute and sub- 
mission that the rates of increase set out below, added and 
applied to the rates established for the positions specified 
by or under the authority of the United States Railroad 
Administration, constitute, for the said positions on carriers 
named herein, a just and reasonable wage. 

The Board also decides that the rates set out below con- 
stitute for the positions specified on carriers named herein a 
just and reasonable wage. 

Article I gives in detail the names of the various railroads 
affected. The other articles follow: 
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ARTICLE II.—CLERICAL AND STATION FORCES. 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration for each of the hereinafter named classes. 
the following amounts per hour: ; 

Sec. 1. Storekeepers, assistant storekeepers, chief clerks, foremen, sub- 
foremen and other clerical supervisory forcesS........-.ee-eeeeees 13 cents. 

Sec. 2. Clerks with an experience of one (1) or more years in railroad 
clerical work, or clerical work of a similar nature in other industries, or 
where their cumulative experience in such clerical work is not less than 
err ere erie mre mr re tr et a 13 cents. 

Sec. 3. Clerks whose experience as above defined is less than one (1) 
year, and until an experience of one (1) year in such work entitles them 
to the increase provided for in Section 2...........e.-e.eeees 6% cents. 

Sec. 4 Train and engine crew callers, assistant station masters, train 
announcers, gatemen and baggage and parcel room employees (other than 
PS EEN EEA ON ee ee PT eS her en ee eC ee ne 13 cents. 

Sec. 5. Janitors, elevators and telephone swithboard operators, office 
station and warehouse watchmen, and employees engaged in assorting way 
bills and tickets, operating appliances or machines for perforating, address-- 
ing envelopes, numbering claims and other papers, gathering and distribut- 
ing mail, adjusting dictaphone cylinders and other similar work. .10 cents. 

Sec. 6. Office boys, messengers, chore boys and other employees under 
eighteen years of age, filling similar positions, and station attendants.5 cents. 

Sec. 7. Station, platform, warehouse, transfer, dock, pier, store-room, 
stockroom and team-track freight handlers or truckers, and others simi- 
larly employed 

Sec. 8. The following differentials shall be created or maintained, as 
the case may be, between truckers and the classes named below: 

(a) Sealers, scalers and fruit and perishable inspectors, one (1) 
cent per hour above truckers’ rates as established under 
Section 7. 

(b) Stowers or stevedores, callers or loaders, locators and coopers, 
two (2) cents per hour above truckers’ rates as estab- 
lished under Section 7. 

The above shall not operate to decrease any existing higher differentials. 

Sec. 9. ‘All common laborers in and around stations, storehouses and 
warehouses, not otherwise provided for.......s.csveccccccece 8% cents. 


ARTICLE III.—MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES AND 
UNSKILLED FORCES SFECIFIED 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administraticn, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per hour: 

Sec. 1. Building, bridge, painter, construction, mason and _ concrete, 
water supply, and plumber foremen, except such water supply, and plumber 
foremen as were paid under the provisions of Supplement No. 4 to Gen- 
ee Be nis aka a sk cc caiteuemnniaeiesiinnmeen ne neen 15 cents. 

Sec. 2. Assistant building, bridge, painter, construction, mason and 
concrete, water supply, and plumber foremen, and for coal wharf, coal 
chute, and fence gang foremen, pile driver, ditching and hoisting engineers 
and bridge inspectors, except such assistant water and plumber foremen 
as were paid under the provisions of Supplement No. 4 to General Order 
i, sea aca kl recat gi eka sik har ts hy masietarm area dec eat hed Conde Si 15 cents. 

Sec. 3. Section, track and maintenance foremen, and assistant section, 
track and mintntendmce fOPCMIER. «.. ooceicicciccccccceweeccecees cevccke COs. 

Sec. 4. Mechanics in the maintenance of way and bridge and building 
departments, except those that come under the provisions of the national 
agreement with the Federated Shop Trades............-e.seecces 15 cents. 

Sec. 5. Mechanics’ helpers in the maintenance of way and bridge and 
building departments, except those that come under the provisions of the 
national agreement with the Federated Shop Trades............ 8% cents. 

Sec. 6. Track laborers, and all common laborers in the maintenance of 
way department and in and around shops and roundhouses, not otherwise 
OCA GOR WCCO eo. oosais Ros oc wcew verano cca beee ane enemas 262.8% cents. 

Sec. 7. Drawbridge tenders and assistants, pile-driver, ditching and 
hoisting firemen, pumper engineers and pumpers, crossing watchmen or 
flagmen, and lamp lighters and tenders... cccccccececsscesses 8% cents. 

Sec. 8. Laborers employed in and around shops and roundhouses, such 
as engine watchmen and wipers, fire builders, ash-pit men, flue borers, coal 
passers (except those coming under the provisions of Article VIII, Sec- 


tient 3, this Geciaion), coal chute. MEM, Clk ss ciccdccccicnccdcuans 10 cents. 


ARTICLE IV.—SHOP EMPLOYEES 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per hour: 

ee ENCE. SIE 56. 0:6-a: accra sapere Wop aln wis aiel eevee omrareie 13 cents. 

Sec. 2. Machinists, bcilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, elec- 
trical workers, carmen, moulders, cupola tenders and coremakers, includ- 
ing those with less than four years’ experience, all crafts...... 13 cents. 

Sec. 3. Regular and helper apprentices and helpers, all classes. .13 cents, 


ee oo kgas one ow ws asec ate eeea ere mimsetare se ricaloare 5 cents. 


ARTICLE V.—TELEGRAPHERS, TELEPHONERS AND AGENTS 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per hour: 

Sec. 1. Telegraphers, telephone operators (except switchboard oper- 
ators), agents (except agents at small non-telegraph stations as referred 
to in Supplement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article IV, Section 
c), agent telegraphers, agent telephoners, towermen, lever men, tower and 
train directors, block operators and staffmen..........e.ee-+eee8. 10 cents. 

Sec. 2. Agents at small non-telegraph stations as referred to in Sup- 
plement No. 13 to General Order No. 27, Article IV, Section (c)..5 cents. 


ARTICLE VI.—ENGINE SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per mile, per hour, or per day, as the case may 
be, except in Section 4, as noted: 
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Sec 1.—PassENGER SERVICE. ‘ 
Per mile, 

Class cents Per day 
Engimeers Od MoOtormien. 20.6.6 cc icicciccsseeestns css 8 $0.80 
Firemen (coal or Oil). .c...cecscccecssecvcccssscvces 8 -80 
TEGRNEES CEIQCETIC) coos we ncseetieisksampases waa enne 8 .80 

Sec. 2.—FReEIGHT SERVICE 
Per mile, 

Class. cents Per day 
Engineers (steam, electric or other power)............ 1.04 $1.04 
Firemen (coal or Oi])......sesccees ate sekwa cea eaees 1.04 1.04 
en eee ee ret eee TN 1.04 1.04 


Fer hour, 


cents 
et erry Terr gtr e te oe 18 
Dibnieh LOGE CE GES ois 0:6 «kare ¥'4-6 0 0 OR a SER A See sc eS 18 
PICO. COSCIIC) a6. 6d 10:6 009.06 4054.54. 0 NWN OS wie Kis eiere ee mee 18 


Sec. 4.—HostLer SERVICE 


Note.—Supeiseding rates established by or under the authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration, and in lieu thereof, for each of 


the hereinafter named classes, the following increased rates are estab- 
lished: 


Class Per day 
I MERON, i iu. 's55 Wea se'e'o o Sc0s 5s. Bh dea ewe Ree ae ee eae ee $6.24 
PR CRIME. ik aie dias doh 00 5<ee ewer @eeeseeeneenee teeea ween 5.60 
RR, eecraie ciwinr waren Giwreipeln «810A © 05 be heal Slee oe Mae aC rE 5.04 


ARTICLE VII.—TRAIN SERVICE EMPLOYEES 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per mile, per day, or per month, as the case may 
be, except in Section 4, as noted: 


Sec. 1.—PAssENGER SERVICE 


Class Per mile, Per 


cents Per day Month 


RCRINROEOII Gra cing cya cares <a: nleasero¢ wnilnte aca ea nto elena .67 $1.00 $30.00 


Assistant conductcrs or ticket collectors........ .67 1.00 30.00 
Baggage men handling both express and dynamo.. .67 1.00 30.00 
Baggagemen operating dynamo................0. .67 1.00 30.00 
Baggagemen handling express............-e000% .67 1.00 30.00 
POON | are arate o 8 oi0is 0s 54a edRE ONS Reea eerte .67 1.06 30.00 
Flagmen and brakemen......ccccscccevses ae ado -67 1.00 30.00 
Sec. 2.—SuspurBAN SERVICE (ExCLusIvE) 

Class Fer mile, Per 
cents Per day Month 
MMR, icin avi caren aa eels 404-45 aI 67 $1.00 $30.00 
AOL. CUIORUE, ses winis os sais eam alee on atotenks .67 1.00 30.00 
Guards performing duties of brakemen or flagmen  .67 1.00 30.60 

Sec. 3.—FREIGHT SERVICE 
Per mile 

Class cents Per day 
NONE COMMEND gc irarnsis-c alma dnd oeaGniansinn oan wien 1.04 $1.04 
Flagmen and brakemen (through)............cccecceces 1.04 1.04 
Conductors Cocal or way freight) so <.o.csssco0cewsscescc 1.04 1.04 
Flagmen and brakemen (local or way freight)......... é 1.04 1.04 


Sec, 4.—Yarp SERVICE 
Note.—Superseding rates established by or under the authority of the 
United States Railroad Administration, and in lieu thereof, for each of 
the hereinafter named classes, the following increased rates are estab- 


lished: 

Class Per day 
ES Sisco 0 clipe sak 0aa 0 has en GAS ee OER RE a Ee eee $6.96 
I ais facia iaese. &-+' &, (0,01 oss! wren a ama ac piete terete ca satah me pi tela aaa are 6.48 
ee RO LO CEN re re rene ee hoes 5.04 


ARTICLE VIIIL—STATIONARY ENGINE (STEAM) AND BOILER 
ROOM EMPLOYEES 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per hour: 


See. 1. Stationary engineers. (Stent) icici ccisccedicawencsccs 13 cents. 
Sec. 2. Stationary firemen and engine room oilers............ 13 cents. 
Sec. 3.. Boiler room water tenders and coal passers.......... 10 cents. 


ARTICLE IX.—SIGNAL DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per hour: 

Sec. 1. Signal foremen, assistant signal foremen and 


signal in- 
spectors 


ee ee ee ee ee 13 cents. 
Sec. 2. Leading maintainers, gang foremen and _ leading  signal- 
IN is ele laws wre oie ow alg S19 wine eoRee tn ew i aes ol a 13 cents 
Sec. 3. Signalmen, assistant signalmen, signal maintainers and assistant 
SNURE <SUUNITIETE: a .0.0:5.6 0:09:09 sie 5 arek oe a ere res: 13 cents 
Oe Ee. | BO iivkinsnks«ec ease eubeo ade eseanceneeneee ...10 cents. 


ARTICLE X.—MASTERS, MATES AND PILOTS 


Superseding rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, and in lieu thereof, for each of the 
hereinafter named classes, the following increased rates are established; 
provided, that these increases shall be applied only to railroad operated car 
floats, lighters and ferries and railroad operated tug boats propelling rail- 
road operated car floats, lighters and ferries. 
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Sec. 1—New York Harsor Southern Pacific “Mastodon’’— 
Per SE MEE: sd caiomc'ak boralek aha whlas er aeWuis-erehecteseee eed eee 230.00 

. month be. Sana i a SRA a Ce ea a 220.00 

Ferryboats— : Southern Pacific “El Vivo” and El Listo’’— 
th MENNND Ol OUNNIMn u0 60 x6.00+casanvaeeasiaeneedensass $220.00 Pilots ........ 155.00 
aS 6s aw dco asiay bee eee peed ekadamea exes 150.00 . : i ee Ke ~ 

Tugboats and Steam Lighters— = Pacific “Restless” — . 
UNI ONT SIN ho 6 oa 5s « aric aerarnwece Sita wma 220.00 . lasters \ ti ae Sars napa Oe ot —<——a i. 190.00 
Pilots (South Amboy, Perth Amboy and Port Reading coal tow- Louisiana- Mississippi Albatross” and “Pelican’’— 

en TEE rad a wack wt'6 ES aie Aan we wale a EU ed ert ac ea Le 200.00 Captains Meee ee eee a he ee eee ee ey eye 230.00 
SE Gia eee hice dike ceive he xo hee o a Rk be ee ee 150.00 Pilots «.. eb 8 a ee he bly Pores 220.00 
<< : : ‘ : 3 j Gulf Coast Lines “B. F. Yoakum’— 

F m a 2.—PHILADELPHIA, CAMDEN AND WILMINGTON District a SNUNONE sca vuahaia ea aris arse Wa nike dia sc alate are mei ametes 230.00 
a. i an a . FN NNN wars sates CA pales era err aeate nie ek Vie Sd samratern mind 220.00 
Masters or pilots (regular)...........seseeeeeeeceeeceees (a) $190.30 Texas and Facific “L. S. Therne” and “Gouldsboro”’— 

SE ME DORN. 5 occ bes cbc unewucekwoueeeccane ws (a) 150.22 ere 2 
: - NE ace nt hd ahea We wletca ae eV EE OMA EIT ES iie ebb 8 Keane 230,100 

Tugboats— SII «tina Gupphoditlahc tata nak ieee aa ei alsin a onan 220.00 
a “Ol MN Sc 4d as i's a'p caren adele weulcmee mewmans (a) 150.96 a ohn 2032) ea rE RA a a ee 140 00 
SN ah wiriterawalwa eae snake owe ae hee AGN aeua eaadatauk med (a) 111.00 Din ieiie iii ae aca ie ee DRE aameee S , 
(a) Based on & hours per day. Sec. 4.—NeEwport News, Hampton Roaps anp Norro_tx District 

New PANG : > anes ; free . ° > P P P P 
SEc. 3. . New ORLEANS, Ant HORAGE, Baton Rot GE, VicksBuRG, DeELta New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Bay Freight Ser- 
Point, Avonpal E, ALGIERS, HARANAN AND GovuLpsporo District vice, Tugs “Cape Charles,’ ‘‘Parksley,”’ ‘‘Delmar,” ‘‘Poco- 

Southern Facific “‘Carrier’”— moke,” “Salisbury,” “Crisfield,” ‘Portsmouth’ and ‘Nor- 
EEE a onti aid ore Geka o aw eek wee ewe ae eee taebea oe 230.00 folk”— 

IN aru iio a ahs iat Wiki n eae we oe RSME SS 220.00 MI i as secre es aed ct ria aaa ERG ot es ores id dos cu desta Gi Rh $250.00 











The following table shows in detail the advances in wagesthat the award gives to all the various classes of employees: 





z. G. €. 
classifica- 
tion No. Class 
(1) (2) 
II ON TI a Oe i ae eae ot 
7 eee EN EEE Le ER tee eA 
8 Assistant engineers and draftsmen........cccccccccccccceccece 
9 Dee Wes Se Be Pewee Camd.. 16 BOO BO) oc kcécicicvcscnsccuses 
10 NE ID, Goa Naas hal ci mabe ke eget Aa le e-ane ine new 4b 
11 General foremen—M, E. Department..............2-..cee0e8 
12 Gane and other foremen——-M. EB. D.....00 ccc cccccccccccsvceces 
13 SS Digi a dere ahs es wk ach ade A gueret Wis wiediae! cee ee wk WORE On we 
14 cc un maid ae mmaaaihaein tice aela see Rice ae oon mires 
15 IRS. a aca no meebskh w) o e aR  Ra ER bie ae a Se ore a 
16 I RI sou ok aw pnegias d aaly Gem a Slee wea ea a 
17 eS IRIE INEII 5s .g-a iccs rnin rn wa wie Ook haar Mak lee Whe eee wae 
18 (a) ED Saudia gaat na 01.0 Ra Oe eed OVS aOR EMERG Cate eeeaaaeee 
18 (b) Ne I 5k rgd Seca a no de Gavel aanat aisieds wa thee ba ke eerste oe 
19 int ING. cae hr'g 5 wien eam a-aicew Was baa a wean ene 
20 NS sain as aoe ck ard @ A woe GG ew kM SWE ae a ea eae 
2 I iis ae had ol Shintaro a a ew nea wee aK a 
22 a Ce OT ere eT ry ee Oe 
23 eee ee ere ee 
24 (a) EON i ig og ial k RPS hd kate Rake A eee eee 
24 (b) I a Se aa nl at asta Se teh Sola QR ae GE A a 
25 Peechamies helpers ANG apprentices. .. oc cccccccecccccsccsseves 
26 PO sci venthetea be reeehetecedneewas cewnea a edtne ie +ae 
27 eT, CI So wr incn ale tebe ame Reed Ree eae a 
28 Foremen, construction gangs and work trains...............+06 
29 Other men, construction gangs and work trains.............. 
30 rr: i) Si Cos ec uteetatenkbseneeaeumnnawioe® 
31 EWIDIGvOOS 18 GUISIGE AMENCICS. . occ ccccccccccvccseses ganasecaeie in 
32 SE a oe dxdev ede Cee heed FERNS se vedewenaes 
33 i Cee TE COE cs oc cetekeercibeneeeeseacnnewe 
34 Telegraphers, telephoners and block operators............ee+e0% 
35 Telegraphers, telephoners operating interlocker............... P 
36 Levermen (non-telegraphers) ............. EEA ee TN * 
37 EG, Sigg vs inens Scien ae eee an edmt ween a kee es 
38 ECCS CCST TT TCR TTT TCL COTE 
39 SOG GOES COR ADIERIOONEIE) . occ c cccviveseesecececsnsees 
40 EO DOGO DN GOOIIUE. 66:6 i: r6 cco xe eens eearascbeees 
41 Station service employees, exc. 5, 6, 37, 38, 39, 40 and 66...... 
42 ee EE re ae arty © ea ne ee eee 
43 Yardmasters’ assistants (not yard clerks).........eceeeeceees 
44 ee ST OR. SINNOTT, 5c ooo. wesc cecesinrienceiepaccyeee 
45 re ee WE ED 5 on es knee ccd ree KC ebeeceieKeanqneee 
46 ne Se COE SONU 66 cc cicnecencncet ards ee kewenes 
47 Oe DOS COr DOTIOIE 6 oc cc cccieccceeredeventececencese 
48 SD EE non eae ek eaece wees) Kehoe eS Meena pebes 
49 CHMGE VOCE CUIPTRFOCE. occ ccc cvcaccccewesccceceseevceceevencee 
50 cai ee hie h Ree Whe SRT M eee New ee wens 
51 een ee ECCT ET ECTTT TET CTT OLTR TC LCT Ce ‘ 
52 Road freight engineers and motormen...........0.0eeeeeeeees 
53 Road freight firemen and helpers... .......csvccccccccsccccccccs 
54 i Co ows oaks gk CHG OER Oe ENeO EE SO SEOe aS 
55 Road frciant trakemen and flagme®. ....ccccccvcccccvccecesse 
56 Road passenger engineers and motormen...........-+.++eeee0+: 
57 Road passenger firemen and helpers........-..0eeeeeeeeeeeees 
58 Road passenger cOnductors. ..........ccccccccescrccsccecceses 
59 Road passenger baggagemen............-ee eee eee reece cceecece 
60 Road passenger brakemen and flagmen............+-+. ipreinengcatecs 
61 Other cad traiti EMPlOvees. ...oc cece cc ccccccccccccecegscccces 
62 Crossing flagmen one PR. cnt aktendes nikeewedne ire wees 
63 Drawbridge Operators .......cccccccccccccsccccervesccceseses 
64 Floating equipment employees......... eee cece eee ener ee eweee 
65 Express service employees. ......cccccccccccccccccccccsesesecs 
66 eee SO, err rerr rer rrr rr Te rrr et 
67 Other transportation employees. ........--- eee ee eee cree eeeeee 
68 All other employees. ......cccccccccccccccccscccerscescessess 
NE. 6 cae week PANGS COREN NED EC REESDORRETESORRTERNERS OO REES 





Note—Actual figures were available for October, 1919, but not for the entire year i 
Passenger mileage for October was 8.8 per cent of the mileage for the year. | i 
Therefore, in arriving at the annual hours for 1919, the following basis was used: 


9.7 per cent of such mileage for the year. 
senger mileage for October was 9.2 per_cent of the year. 
Engine and train service—Freight, October hours times 10.30. 
Engine and train service—Passenger, October hours times 12. 


All other service, average figure, viz., October times 10.87 was used. 3 
No. 18 has been divided into (a) carpenters in Maintenance of Way 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions are 53 per cent of the total, ana (b) carpenters 


Classification 


builders, who comprise about 47 per cent of the total. 
Classification No. 24 has been divided into (a) 


Annual 
Annual increase increase which 
which would would result 
result by adding Increase by multiplying 
lcent perhour per hour column No. 5 
by column 6 


Hours worked 
month 
of October, 1919 


.. Hours worked 
year 1919 














(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

49,546,334 538,568,650 $5.385,686.50 13 $70,013,924 
2,340,344 25,439,539 254,395.39 05 1,271,977 
2,215,504 24,082,528 240,825.28 me 3,130,728 
1,904,788 20,704,828 207,048.28 15 3.105,724 
9,914,376 102,334,267 1,023,342.67 15 15,350,140 
411,648 4,474,613 44,746.13 oka 581,700 
5,707,200 62,037,264 620,372.64 13 8,064,844 
13,799,156 149,996,825 1,499,168.25 13 19,489,187 
4,356,686 47,357,176 473,571.76 Bm 6,156,433 
2,254,394 24,505,262 245,052.62 Bk 3,185,684 
256,662 2,789,916 27,899.16 15 418,487 

131,079 1,424,828 14,248.28 15 213,72 
6,462,016 70,242,113 702,421.13 15 10,536,317 
5,112,649 55,574,494 555,744.94 .13 7,224,684 
2,836,072 30,828,002 308,280.02 13 4,007,640 
3,004,040 32,653,914 326,539.14 13 4,245,009 
1,933,975 21,122,308 211,223.08 .13 2,745,900 
6,185,888 67,240,602 672,406.02 Ad 8,741,278 
20,954,172 227,791,849 2,277,718.49 13 29,610,340 
11,988,081 130,310,346 1,303,103.46 ae 16,940,345 
1,332,000 14,476,937 144,769.37 13 1,882,002 
26,092,289 283,623,181 2,836,231.81 as 36,871,014 
61,844,626 672,251,084 6,722,510.84 08% 57,141,342 
26,924,929 292,674,678 2,926,746.78 08% 24,877,348 
456,651 4,963,796 49,637.96 15 744,570 
6,622,146 71,982,727 719,827.27 081% 6,118,532 
293,784 3,193,432 31,934.32 Pe 415,146 
177,264 1,926,860 19,268.60 13 250,492 
92,208 1,002,301 10,023.01 .13 130,300 
: 1,352,591 16,002,664 147,026.64 aa 1,911,346 
5,086,105 55,285,961 552,859.61 10 5,528,596 
1,886,604 20,507,385 205,073.85 .10 2,050,738 
912,950 9,923,766 99,237.66 .10 992,376 
2,784,270 30,265,015 302,650.15 .10 3,026,501 
4,694,015 51,023,943 510,239.43 10 5,102,394 
3,255,416 35,386,372 353,863.72 .10 3,538,637 
144,952 1,575,628 15,756.28 .13 204,832 
28,453,787 309,292,665 3,092,926.65 13 40,208,046 
951,952 10,347,718 103,477.18 15 1,552,158 
797,520 8,669,042 86,690.42 .15 1,300,356 
5,267,481 57,257,518 572,575.18 18 10,306,353 
5,235,581 56,910,765 569,107.65 18 10,243,938 
5,159,218 56,080,700 560,807.00 .20% 11,426,443 
12,590,054 136,853,887 1,368,538.87 18% 25,317,969 
1,534,368 16,678,580 166,785.80 .13 2,168,215 
1,169,549 12,712,998 127,129.98 13 1,652,690 
2,719,200 29,557,704 295,577.04 18 5,320,387 
18,032,222 196,010,253 1,960,102.53 1 19,601,025 
8,836,590 91,016,959 910,169.59 BY 11,832,205 
8,913,702 91,811,131 918,111.31 i 11,935,447 
7,594,941 78,227,892 782,278.92 oka 10,169,626 
18,174,719 187,199,606 1,871,996.06 .13 24,335,949 
2,691,839 32,302,060 323,020.60 .16 5,168,330 
2,577,134 30,925,608 309,256.08 -16 4,948,097 
2,406,572 28,878,864 288,788.64 13% 3,849,553 
1,281,293 15,375,480 153,754.80 134% 2,049,551 
3,377,661 40,531,932 405,319.32 13% 5,402,906 
836,315 10,035,780 100,357.80 Fe 1,304,651 
5,627,200 61,167,664 611,676.64 08% 5,199,251 
404,032 4,391,828 43,918.28 08% 373,305 
.226,094 24,197,641 241,976.41 08% 2,056,800 
2,828,480 30,745,578 307,455.78 Scie), j= _imermmuphied 
1,165,880 12,673,116 126,731.16 13 1,647,505 
4,631,560 50,345,057 503,450.57 eld 6,544.857 
450,252,785 4,894,247,772 $48,942,477.72 $591,735,844% 


Freight and mixed train miles for October were 


1919. 
Average freight and pas- 


Department, which according to records ef Board of 
in the Maintenance of Equipment Department, or car 


“Other skilled laborers,” and (b) carmen (covering car builders, truck builders, tank builders, 


tender repairmen, etc.) which latter classes it is estimated comprise about 10 per cent of the total. 




















July 23, 1920 


New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk 
8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 17, 18— 


Railroad Barges, 2, 4, 5 


RG EE See ge ee eT MEET nore 210.00 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Tug “Philadelphia” — 

MONI 5s ros ala 9 hive 9'ss Sinha hk Sibi: 3icecale Seesaw ee Oe ess ca eS 191.75 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Tugs “Greer,” ‘Alice,’ ‘Hinton,” 

“Wanderer” and “Helen’’— 

NG area oe cscs ater Marare igre area Widie ota ie ASLO EA Eee 160.00 
Norfolk Southern Railroad Tug— 

NN: CNMI DY 9 2S. 5 hg 9 Sreta iecnrigin 4 cay wia’asene AVE oie Saas We aa ares ee 160.00 

TN Di otra oa ics la ac aone rg so allar ara, ig cata Migeagtalieceia sale toiarere ara 150.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, Steamer ‘“Virginia’’— 

RUE SNE OND is. :c cstvee viene oo SOS oR Roe basaeavened 215.00 

MII tao orcs escuela 5 ciara atoralatorm eave aaa ote era 160.00 

INE NON 05: canis snes. sschuarstera trata @ vine ope aie cate REGAN OL oe Ree 160.00 
Southern Railroad Ferry Steamer and Tug— 

RRM UN is carte. chacuiaiale ara wlava Winnie sale ale ielathies wes ieeeedirkre 190.00 

IE ICE, ale sobs cise che: cardi w cones ou pares era alsaraie sane ious 180.00 

BU ara. pte Ge aicsons Srasigraied mcccalee ace: dice dvdr o Aiwa pla Sete ee eee cles 160.00 

ER eas ye Pree Siren oe ey ee I eR RG 145.00 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Tugs “Norfelk’” and “Pinners 

Point" — 

NI ED, ia ke cieiis wae Win aweonie 9 a-cia caplet ore slawicn ew ainn 190.00 

MN CRN, 5 seo. scccesn'r’ 6s 4 cen civ Nwrie-s, ware SRA ond. s/w bench 180.00 
Atlantic Coast Lines Railroad Passenger Barge— > 

SNE S04 cic ohaa Stu. stewed ais-purae we 5 Sea oma ea aware 122.32 

Sec. 5.—Port oF BALTIMORE 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Tug “Liverpcol’”— 

PID. Hesiaods ccacaseica ia a auareras*erd ahen gow acl ee conedinle Olden atk ecw setae 201.00 

PD Saris iciededlak aa F ecUa ig aie orale od neve: was al orale ee Ra ease a 147.00 


ARTICLE XI.—OTHER SUPERVISORY FORCES 


Add to the rates established by or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for each of the hereinafter named classes, 
the following amounts per hour: 

RG. Ss CANNONS 6.5506 coucw: ircrecaars aes ota arade-wdremtaeion Race 13 cents. 

Ses. 2. Yard masters and assistant yard masters............ 15 cents. 


ARTICLE XII.—MISCELLANEOUS EMPLOYEES 


Add to the rates established by .or under the authority of the United 
States Railroad Administration, for employees in the hereinbefore named 
departments who are properly before the Board and not ctherwise provided 
for, an amount (as per Section 3, Article XIII) equal to that established 
for the respective classes to which the miscellaneous classes herein re- 
ferred to are analogous. he intent oi this article is to extend this de- 
cision to a miscellaneous class of supervisors and employees, practically 
impossible of specific classification, and at the same time to insure to them 
the same consideration and rate increase as provided for analogous 
service, ; 


ARTICLE XIII.—GENERAL AFPLICATION 


Sec. 1. The increases in wages and the rates hereby established shall 
be effective as of May 1, 1920, and are to be paid according to the time 
served to all who were then in the carriers’ service and remained therein, 
or who have since come into such service and remained therein. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this decision will not apply in cases where 
amounts less than thirty dollars ($30.00) per month are paid to individuals 
for special service which takes only a portion of their time from outside 
employment cr business. 

Sec. 3. Increases specified in this decision are to be added to the 
hourly rates as established by or under the authority of the United States 
Railroad Administration for employees now being paid by the hour. For 
employees paid by the day, add eight times the hourly increase specified 
to the daily rate. For employees paid by the month, add two hundred 
and four (204) times the hourly rate specified to the monthly rate. 

Sec. 4. Each carrier will in payment to employees on and after August 
1, 1920, include therein the increases in wages and the rates hereby estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 5. The amounts due in back pay from May 1, 1920, to July 31, 
1920, inclusive, in accordance with the provisions of this decision, will be 
computed and payment made to the employees separately from the regular 
monthly or semi-monthly payments, so that employees will know the exact 
amount of their back payments: 

Recognizing the clerical work necessary to make these computations for 
back pay and the probable delay before the entire period can be covered, 
each month, beginning with May, 1920, shall be computed as soon as prac- 
ticable, and as soon as completed, payment shall be made. 

Sec. 6. The increases in wages and the rates hereby established shall be 
incorporated in and become a part of existing agreements or schedules. 

Sec. 7. Except as specifically modified herein, the rules regulating pay- 
ments of overtime or working conditions in all branches of service, and 
the established and accepted method of computing time and compensation 
thereunder, shall remain in effect until or unless changed in the manner 
provided by the Transportation Act, 1920. 

Sec. 8. It is not intended in this decision to include or fix rates for 
any Officials of the carriers affected except that class designated in the 
Transportation Act of 1920, as “Subordinate Officials,’ and who are in- 
cluded in the act as within the jurisdicticn of this Board. The Act pro- 
vides that the term “Subordinate Officials’? includes officials of carriers 
of such class or rank, as the Interstate Commerce Commission shall desig- 
nate by regulation duly formulated and issued. Hence, whenever in this 
decision words are used, such as “foremen,” “supervisor.” etc., which may 
apply to officials as are now or may hereafter be defined and classified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission as such subordinate officials. 

ARTICLE XIV.—INTERPRETATION OF THIS DECISION 

Sec. 1. Should a dispute arise between the management and the em- 
ployees of any of the carriers as to the meaning or intent of this decision, 
which cannot be decided in conference between the parties directly inter- 
ested, such dispute shall be referred to the United States Railroad Labor 
Board in the manner provided by the Transportation Act, 1920. _ . 

Sec. 2. All such disputes shall be presented in a concrete jcint signed 
‘statement setting forth: (1) the article of this decision involved. (2) the 
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facts in the case. (3) the position of the employees, and (4) the position 
of the management thereon. Where supporting documentary evidence is 
used it shall be attached in the form of exhibits. 

Sec. 3. Such presentations shall be transmitted to the Secretary of the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, who shall place same before the 
Board for final disposition. 

By order of Chairman. 


After sessions lasting all day Tuesday and Tuesday night, 
Wednesday and Wednesday night unanimous approval or 
disapproval of the Labor Board’s award had not been 
reached. However, all but one of the organizations affected 
by the award had taken action. Seven unions, namely, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers, the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees and Railroad Shop Laborers, the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen and the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America had voted to accept the award outright. 

The following organizations voted to refer the award to 
their respective memberships with recommendations of ac- 
ceptance: The International Association of Machinists, the 
Sheet Metal Workers International Alliance, the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Car Men of America, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America and 
the International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen and the Em- 
ployees Department of the American Federation of Labor 
voted to refer the award to the employees without recommen- 
dations. The Order of Railway Telegraphers rejected the 
decision and the Order of Railway Conductors failed to 
reach a decision. 

Following the decision on the part of the brotherhoods af- 
fected, the Grand Council of Union Chiefs composed of a 
representative of each of the brotherhoods met to reach a 
concerted agreement on the award. However, because of the 
varying views they were unable to come to an agreement, 
being deadlocked on Thursday morning. Late Wednesday 
several of the organizations which are dissatisfied with the 
award appealed to the board to reopen the controversy but 
this appeal was immediately refused. All of the members 
of the board feel that the award is the result of their best 
efforts at this time and under the existing conditions. The 
only evidences so far reported of outlaw strikes of protest 
against the award have appeared in Chicago, where shop- 
men employed by the Grand Trunk refused to return to 
work Wednesday afternoon after a mass meeting. This move 
led to the extension of the strike talk to other shops in the 
Chicago district but it is believed that the ruling of the 
award which forbids the participation of the vacationist in 
its retroactive features has resulted in stabilizing the work- 
ers. Union leaders claim that the outlaw organizations have 
planted men in shops and in groups of workers throughout 


‘the country with instructions to take advantage of whatever 


dissatisfaction is expressed to induce the spread of the va- 
cation idea. In general, reports coming to the brotherhood 
chiefs in Chicago indicate that the award is meeting with 
the approval of railway workers and it is believed that even- 
tually it will be referred to the employees with recommen- 
dations for its acceptance and plans prepared to request 
further increases. 


RAILROAD PRONUNCIATION.—The conductor and a brakeman on 
a Montana railroad differ as to the proper pronunciation of the 
Passengers are often startled upon arrival at this 
“You're a liar!” Then from 
“You really are! 


name Eurelia. 
station to hear the conductor yell: 
the brakeman at the other end comes the cry: 
You really are!”—Boston Transcript. 
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Forty-Ton Box Cars for the Cuba Railroad | 


Single Sheathed Steel Frame Equipment Notable for Exception- 
ally Strong Construction 


AR EQUIPMENT for foreign railways is usually of in- 

terest by reason of the divergence from American 

standards of design. However, the Cuban Railroad 
has recently put into service some box cars which in strength 
and general design compare favorably with similar types in 
this country. These cars were designed and built by the 
American Car & Foundry Company. The first lot was re- 
cently completed and an additional order is now under con- 
struction. “The cars are of the single sheathed type with 
steel underframes and steel superstructure. The nominal 
capacity is 36,400 kilos, or 80,247 lb., and the length over 
the end sills is 38 ft.0 in. The light weight is approximately 
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by %4-in. angles. A steel top cover plate 5/16 in. thick 
and 21 in. wide is riveted over the greater portion of the cen- 
ter sill, extending to a point approximately over the cen- 
ter of the draft gear. The body bolsters consist of two %4- 
in. pressed steel diaphragms with 3-in. flanges all around, 
spaced six inches apart. Each bolster is reinforced at the 
top by a 12-in. by 3@-in. cover plate, extending a short dis- 
tance beyond the side bearings, and at the bottom by a 13-in. 
by 3@-in. plate, extending the full width of the car. The 
bolsters have cast steel center plates and center fillers and 
malleable iron side bearings. The top of the bolsters slopes 
downward from the center sill and the top of the side sill 
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End Elevation and Sections of 40-Ton Box Car for Cuba Railroad 


40,000 Ib. The car body is 36 ft. 6% in. long inside, the 
inside height and width being 7 ft. 5% in., and 8 ft. 6 in., 
respectively. 


Underframe 


The underframe is built up of rolled shapes and plates, 
comparatively few pressed steel parts being used. The cen- 
ter sill is of the fishbelly type, consisting of two steel side 
numbers continuous between the end sills. They are made 
of 5/16-in. plates with top chords of 3%4-in. by 3% in. by 
5/16-in. angles and bottom chords of 5-in. by 4-in. by %- 
in. angles with the long flanges placed horizontally. The 
sills are 2434 in. deep for a length of 10 ft. 4 in. at the cen- 
ter and taper to 15 in. deep just inside of the body bolsters. 
The web plates are reinforced vertically with 4-in. by 3-in. 


is 13¢-in. lower than the top of the center sill. The side 
sill is of 8-in., 16%4-lb. channel section and extends continu- 
ously from end sill to end sill. 

There are two crossbearers, spaced 9 ft. 314 in. apart. 
Each consist of a 4-in. pressed open hearth steel diaphragm, 
flanged three inches wide on all sides. A filler of similar 
construction is placed between the center sills. The cross- 
bearer is reinforced at the top and bottom with a 3-in. by 
2%4-in. by 5/16-in. rolled steel angle. The top cover plate 
is 3 in. by % in. and extends through the center sill web 
plates. The bottom cover plate is 8 in. by 7/16 in. and ex- 
tends continuously from side sill to side sill, passing under 
the center sill. 

At the center of the car and midway between the body 
bolsters and crossbearers there are floor beams consisting of 
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. 6-in., 8-lb. channels, secured to the side and center sills by 
means of the vertical stiffening angles, and also by pressed 
angle connections, as shown in the sectional drawing. The 
end sills are 12-in., 20%-lb. channels and extend straight 
along the full section for the entire width of the car. A 5-in., 
6%4-lb. channel extends from the corner of the body bolster 
and center sill to the corner of the car, where it is attached 
to the side sill and end sill by means of flanged gusset plates. 
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Application of Carline 
at Door Posts. 


Section F-F. 


Side Plate Section at Floor and Arrangement of Roof 
Members 


The draft gear is of the Cardwell friction type with Sharon 
couplers operated by the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany’s direct-connected top operating uncoupling device. 


Superstructure 


Both the vertical and horizontal intermediate members of 
the side truss are 3-in., 8'4-lb. Z-bars, securely riveted to 
the side sill and to the side plate, which is a 5-in. by 3-in. 
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Section Through Ventilator 


Section of End at Ventilator 


by 5/16-in. angle with the short flange extending outward. 
The door posts are 5-in., 11.6-lb. Z-bars. A pressed steel 
section attached to the flange of the side plate serves as re- 
inforcement over the door opening and also as weather pro- 
tection for the door. The side sill is reinforced under the 
door opening by a 534-in. by 334-in. by 5/16-in. bent angle. 

The corner posts are 5-in. by 4-in. by 3-in. rolled steel 




















Section C-C. 


Section at Crossbearer 


angles and are secured to the side sill by means of bent angle 
clips. At the upper end they are riveted to the side plate 
and the end plate, which is of '4-in. steel plate, shaped to 
suit the roof. There are two Z-bars and posts of 4-in. 12%4- 
lb. section. Between the end posts, directly below the run- 
ning board brackets, is placed a Wine shutter type ventila- 
tor. The Hutchins flexible all-steel roof is applied to these 
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cars. The steel car lines are riveted directly to the side 
plate. The detail of the application at the door posts is 
shown in the sectional view. 

The side lining is 114-in. by 5%-in. tongued and grooved 
yellow pine bolted to the steel frame. Floor stringers of 5- 
in. by 3%-in. yellow pine are applied over the floor beams 
and crossbearers, extending continuously between the end 
sills, the sections at the bolsters being arranged as shown 
in the drawing. There are three stringers on each side of 
the car and to them is secured the flooring, which is 134-in. 
by 7%4-in. yellow pine, ship lapped. Two and one-quarter 
inch beveled grain strips are applied around the sides and 
ends. , 

The side doors, which have a clear opening of six feet, 
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Section O-D. 4 















































Section E-E-. }j 


Arrangement of Stringers and Flooring at Bolster 


are constructed of 13/16-in. yellow pine, tongued and 
grooved, with a 13/16-in. pine frame. The outside frame 
and crossbar are steel angles. The doors are fitted with 
Camel Company door fixtures, including bottom rollers, door 
starter and burglar-proof lock. Handholds, ladders and 
sill steps are all in compliance with the requirements of the 
federal safety appliance laws and the standards of the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association. The air brakes are Westing- 
house schedule KC-10-12, meeting A. R. A. requirements 
and including J-M exander rings. The hand brakes have 
the National Malleable Casting Company’s mechanism with 
square brake mast. Galvanized wrought iron pipe is used 
in the air brake piping. 


Trucks 


The trucks are of the rigid diamond arch bar type with 5- 
ft. 4-in. wheel base, having cast iron wheels and A. R. A. 
standard journal boxes. The bolsters are of cast steel with 
the center plate cast integral and are fitted with Stucki roller 
side bearings. The spring plank is pressed steel of channel 
section. Ajax No. 2 brake beams are used. They are fitted 
with third point suspension and have safety supports of the 
American Car & Foundry Company’s design. 

These cars were shipped on their own wheels, being sent 
to Key West over the Florida East Coast and transferred to 
Cuba on the car ferry operated by that road. 


Post-War Financinc.—Those railroads who financed long- 
term bonds after the Civil War, running from 40 to 50 years, 
received an unfortunate deal. They had to pay high interest 
rates and their maturity falls in a period of high rates. An ex- 
ample is the Chicago & North Western. It had to pay 7 per 
cent for new money from the Civil War until after the 1873 
panic, although its shares paid dividends. Then it financed at 
6 per cent until the early 80’s and subsequently got money at 5 
per cent and 4 per cent. At the beginning of this century it was 
able to finance itself at 3% per cent. The tighter money market 
of the last decade has necessitated a renewed increase in rate on 
its own securities, rising from 4 per cent in 1912 to 7 per cent at 
the present, in other words, back to the Civil War rate—The 
Wall Street Journal Straws. 
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The Sad Romance of the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


A Brief History of the Road and an Analysis of the Steps the 
Fords Will Have to Take to Rehabilitate It 


By F. J. Lisman 
F. J. Lisman & Co., New York 


railroad by as conspicuous a personality as Henry Ford 
does not attract as much attention as it would have 10 
or 20 years ago; but the event is certainly both an interesting 
and important one in the railroad field, both on account of 


[° THESE BUSY DAYS even the acquisition of a 500-mile 
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The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton and Its Connections 


the interesting and checkered career of this railroad and the 
novelty of the property’s present status. 

Back in the early 70’s, when some genius discovered the 
fact that narrow gage railroads could be built cheaper than 
standard gage roads, it became the fashion to build railroads 
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as crooked as possible. At about that-time the Spring- 
field, Jackson & Pomeroy was conceived to run from Spring- 
field (then one of the most important industrial centers of 
Ohio) southeasterly into the coal fields. There was consid- 
erable timber in those days in the southern part of Ohio; and 
as the constructors of the road were subsidy hunters, they 
hearkened to the voice of a lumberman who had some good 
hard wood timber on top of a ridge in the southern part of 
Ross County and who offered to supply a large number of 
ties to the road providing the line was built over his par- 
ticular hill. 

This was done; and while the ties for possibly 15 miles 
were originally supplied gratis, the road has more than paid 
for these ties in the way of additional fuel and wages during 
each and every year of its existence. The Springfield, Jack- 
son & Pomeroy never got beyond the Jackson coal fields and 
promptly went into receivership before it was fully com- 
pleted. 

The Ohio Southern 


It was subsequently made standard gage and then be- 
came part of the Corbin system; that is, it was operated 
in connection with what is now the Peoria & Eastern and 
which was then known as the Indianapolis, Bloomington & 
Western, extending from Columbus, Ohio, to Peoria, III. 
This system also went into receivership and the road from 
Springfield to Jackson then became the Ohio Southern Rail- 
road, which, in the later 80’s, authorized an issue of $15,000 
per mile of first mortgage 6 per cent bonds. The road ex- 
tending from Springfield to Wellston was fairly prosperous, 
but the fact that it had this open mortgage, authorized at 
$15,000 per mile, attracted Henry S. Ives, generally known 
as “Napoleon Ives, a railroad buccaneer,” who, in the early 
90’s, acquired control of this property and proceeded to 
extend the road wherever he could build cheaply and as long 
as he could sell bonds and make a profit out of issuing them 
at $15,000 per mile. 

Around Jeffersonville, in Fayette County, the country is 
absolutely level and he proceeded to build branches from 
this town northeasterly towards Columbus and southwesterly 
towards Cincinnati, building as far as the country was level. 
He gave the euphonious title of “Columbus & Cincinnati 
Division” to these two branches, aggregating 42 miles. He 
also extended the road from Springfield to Lima, expecting 
to exchange a substantial coal traffic at that point with the 
Erie and Nickel Plate Railroads. However, the panic of 
1893 brought about the downfall of this scheme and a long 
and picturesque receivership followed. The receivership was 
in the Ohio state court and the receivers were local poli- 
ticians. The management of the property was a stench in 
the nostrils of the public. For instance, an investigation 
developed the fact that while the coal shippers as a rule could 
not get adequate equipment to move their coal, a friend of 
one of the receivers, who claimed that his mine was produc- 
ing coal of an inferior quality and therefore had to have a 
specially low freight rate, in order to enable him to operate 
at all, got all the cars he needed, while those who were pay- 
ing higher rates had to do largely without them. 

Finally the first mortgage bondholders’ committee fore- 
closed on the property and instead of organizing a new com- 
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pany, as is customary, they proceeded to operate the road 
as a committee. 


The Detroit & Lima Northern 


In the meanwhile—that is, about 1896—some Ohio poli- 
ticians, friends of the receivers of the Ohio Southern, headed 
by Chas. M. Haskell, who many years afterward became 
governor of Oklahoma, started to build a railroad from 
‘Lima northerly into Michigan, called the “Lima Northern,” 
the title of which was subsequently changed, with the ex- 
panding ambitions of the promoters, to the “Detroit & Lima 
Northern.” They also wanted to build a branch to Co- 
lumbus and showed the pictures of handsome through trains 
which were to be operated between Columbus and Detroit. 

They sold their first mortgage bonds at any old price 
to whoever would buy them, but within a few months the 
contractors claimed that they had not been paid anything 
on account of construction. The road went into the hands 
of receivers and, under the Ohio laws, the contractors main- 
tained a first lien on all the property ahead of all the first 
mortgage bonds. The theory of the Detroit & Lima North- 
ern promoters was that, by reaching Detroit from the south 
without passing through the Toledo gateway, they could 
handle business to that city to the best advantage and could 
get the benefit of the 70 cents per ton higher freight rate 
on coal, etc., which was the differential prevailing at that 
time to Detroit as against Toledo. 

However, the road really did not get to Detroit at all, 
but to the outskirts of that city (partially over leased lines), 
it did not reach a single industry in Detroit and, as the 
Michigan Central exacted a switching charge of $7.00 per 
car, the road, of course, did no Detroit business and could 
not have made any money out of it if it had gotten it and, 
furthermore, its road was not in physical condition to handle 
any volume of business. 


The Detroit Southern 


In 1901, the Ohio Southern and‘ the Detroit & Lima 
Northern were taken out of receivers’ hands under a re- 
organization plan which greatly reduced the interest charges 
and which converted the old Detroit & Lima Northern bonds 
into stock, etc. The management of this new company, 
called “Detroit Southern Railroad,” under the presidency 
of Samuel Hunt, a well-known railroad man at that time, 
made a serious attempt to create a good property. Ter- 
minals were acquired on the Detroit River, arrangements 
were made to enter the city of Detroit, the old Ironton 
Railroad at Ironton was acquired and a short link was 
built at the south end giving the road connection with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and making a through line from De- 
troit to the Ohio river and the West Virginia coal fields. 
However, this management could not overcome the handi- 
caps of the property, as it could not raise sufficient addi- 
tional capital to do all the needful, and another receivership 
in 1905 was the sequence. 





Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Control of the property was then acquired by H. B. 
Hollins & Co., and the late Eugene Zimmerman of Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton notoriety was made president 
of the company. The financial reorganization of the com- 
pany was not a sound one, as the fixed charges had been 
‘increased rather than decreased and practically no new 
money had been provided for necessary improvements; in 
fact, immediately afterwards the company increased its 
fixed charges still further in order to acquire control of the 
Ann Arbor Railroad by the creation of a three-vear note 
issue. When these notes came due, they could not be paid 
and another five-year receivership was the result. 

Finally, in 1914, another foreclosure took place and the 
old first mortgage bondholders were asked to pay an assess- 
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ment of $350 per bond, for which they received income 
bonds at 60 per cent of their par value and they received 
in exchange for their old first mortgage bonds about $500 
in preferred stock and $500 in common stock. Any holder 
of the $8,500,000 first mortgage bonds not paying this as- 
sessment was wiped out and the holders of the $4,250,000 
of the consolidated bonds were entirely wiped out. 

During the last five years, the property has had earnest 
attention. The management has strengthened its hold on 
the Detroit situation but the times were very adverse to any 
substantial development of any railroad. In the mean- 
while, the income bonds, for which the old first mortgage 
bondholders had paid 60 per cent in the hope of thereby 
making their original investment good, had sold down as 
low as 7, or about one-ninth of their cost. 


The Climax 


Now along comes Henry Ford, who buys the property 
for just about the amount which the first mortgage bond- 
holders paid in assessment in 1914; that is, he has paid 
exactly 60 for the income bonds, on which the bondholders 
have had no interest for six years, and he paid $5.00 for 
the preferred stock and $1.00 per share for the common 
stock, which works out an average of about $30.00, or 3 
per cent for the original first mortgage bonds. 

What is Mr. Ford going to do with this property? Geo- 
graphically, it is ideally located as a through line from 
Detroit to the south. It crosses every trunk line running 
from Chicago and St. Louis to the east; it connects at its 
south end with the Chesapeake & Ohio, practically at the 
mouth of the Big Sandy river, and through the Big Sandy 
division of the Chesapeake & Ohio with the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, thus making a straight route from De- 
troit to the southeast. 

The southern end of the line runs through coal territory 
and connects with the West Virginia and eastern Kentucky 
coal fields. The line crosses the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Napoleon, Ohio, and also connects at Lima with the Erie, 
Nickel Plate and the Pennsylvania Railroad’s main line. 
Mr. Ford, no doubt, expects to get better facilities for trans- 
porting to his plant the products of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict than at present via the congested gateway at Toledo. 

He undoubtedly controls enough business to keep the road 
busy hauling coal and other supplies northbound and haul- 
ing the products of his factory as southbound tonnage. 
However, pretty as it looks there are several flies in the 
ointment. 


$8,000,000 Must Be Spent 


Before this railroad can handle this tonnage, large sums 
must be spent. The present line, through the city of Adrian, 
Mich., located about 63 miles southwest of Detroit, must be 
either re-built or more likely abandoned. The line around 
that city is crooked and hilly and cannot handle any sub- 
stantial tonnage. It was built by the above-mentioned pro- 
moters as cheaply as possible and in its construction, when- 
ever an expensive barn was in the way, a heavy curve was 
used in preference. 

There is an old right of way of an abandoned railroad 
which was purchased by the Lake Shore, extending from 
Dundee, Mich., southwesterly through Lenawee County, 
and can probably be purchased cheaply, which, together 
with what is known as the Fayette Branch of the Lake 
Shore, could be advantageously substituted for the present 
roundabout Adrian line. Some of the bridges will have to 
be strengthened, but, above all, the hill in southern Ohio, 
referred to in the beginning of this article, will have to be 
eliminated. This is a ten-mile uncompensated 90 ft. grade, 
with 12 degree curves. 

In order to avoid it, it will be necessary to build another 
railroad, probably 30 miles long, either a considerable dis- 
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tance to the north or to the south of the present line. Pos- 
sibly arrangements might be made to use the double track 
Norfolk & Western line from Waverly in the Scioto Valley 
to Chillicothe and thence that part of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
jliton & Dayton (now part of the Baltimore & Ohio) which 
is not a particularly busy track between Chillicothe and 
Washington Court House. This would mean a trackage 
over other lines of approximately 50 miles. 

The necessary shop facilities for the railroad would have 
to be substantially created anew and a large amount of 
ballasting and heavier rails is necessary. At present prices, 
it probably will be necessary to spend on the road, including 
the elimination of the Bainbridge Hill and the Adrian situa- 
tion, not less than $8,000,000. To this must be added the 
cost of shops, equipment, additional sidings, water tanks, 
etc. When all this is done, and with good management, 
Mr. Ford and the citizens of Detroit will have a railroad 
which will offer great facilities for their business and should, 
with good management, produce a fair rate of interest on 
its entire cost. 


Fords Paid $5,000,000 


The present physical value of the property is probably 
somewhere between $16,000,000 and $20,000,000. Mr. 
Ford has paid $5,000,000 for this, subject to $1,800,000 
of first mortgage and car trust bonds. 

Mr. Ford is reported to have always been a keen critic 
of railway management. It will be very interesting to know 
whom he is going to select to work out this proposition and 
how he will take the innumerable problems and annoy- 
ances which, during the next few years, will come up in 
connection with what the railroadmen will, no doubt, call 
Mr. Ford’s “new tin lizzy.” 

Mr. Ford, it is stated, is going to equip the road with 
new Ford passenger motor cars. The Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton has been particularly weak on passenger business be- 
cause it runs across at right angles to the direction of passen- 
ger traffic, which, of course, goes to the big cities; that is, in 
the southern part of Ohio to Cincinnati and Columbus and in 
northern Ohio to Toledo. From Detroit southwesterly, the 
road competes with the Wabash, which gives much more 
frequent train service. The only city to which it would 
naturally have a large passenger business is Springfield 
and there it competes with a parallel trolley line. 


Other Problems 


The road has other problems of its own; such as, bad 
water (on a large part of the line) which requires treat- 
ment for locomotive use. It always lacked proper police 
protection in the city of Springfield, where it used to be the 
habit of a considerable proportion of the population to jump 
on the coal cars and help themselves to as much coal as 
they thought they needed. The Jackson coal field also has 
some particular troubles of its own. In fact from the rail- 
road point of view, it is the most unsatisfactory coal field 
in the country. The Jackson coal field produces a very 
high grade of coal, suitable for domestic purposes only, 
which brings a particularly high price. This coal has a 
market during the fall and winter months, in northern Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan and very little of it moves at other 
times of the year. 

This field is composed of a number of small mines and 
three railroads compete for the business. Consequently the 
cost of marshaling a train out of this district is expensive 
and, if a trainload is assembled, it is hauled north over 
the hills until the road reaches the level country near Lima, 
and then the cars are delivered in scattered lots to all the 
connecting lines. This coal commences to move heavily in 
September just as the demand for cars usually grows and 


the cars become scattered all over the country and do not 


return to the originating railroad maybe until spring, when 
the season’s business is over. 
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In the meanwhile the coal operators shout for cars and 
about every other year they appeal to the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Commission and ask that the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
show cause why its charter should not be repealed because 
it is not furnishing the shippers with an adequate and rea- 
sonable amount of equipment. 

Taking it all in all, if Mr. Ford, himself, wants to lean 
something about railroads, or if he wants his son to lear 
the business, he could not possibly have done better than to 
buy the Detroit, Toledo & Iron Railroad. 

Part of the official announcement in connection with the 
property by Mr. Ford reads: 

“For the immediate future a program of large purchases 
of heavy rails, ballasting, construction of cut-offs and elimi- 
nation of grades has been adopted and will be put into effect 
at once, and the capital thus provided by the automobile in- 
dustry for the development of this Detroit road will enor- 
mously relieve the serious rail congestion which has ex- 
isted in Detroit for some years past. 

“Tt is also stated that all the employees of the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton will share in the Ford bonus distribu- 
tions.” 


Early Rate Decision Expected 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 

N EARLY DECISION by the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission advancing both freight and passenger rates 

is looked for now that the Railroad Labor Board 
has announced its award of increased wages for the em- 
ployees. Under the law the board is required to certify its 
award to the commission, which must take it into considera- 
tion in fixing the rate level and it has been the general be- 
lief that the commissioners had generally made up their 
minds as to the amount needed by the railroads without the 
wage increase and that they would be able to add $600,000,- 
000 to whatever figures they had previously determined 
upon in time to announce a rate decision by about August 
1 or in time to give 30 days’ notice and allow the roads to 
prepare tariffs effective on September 1. 

The wage award would increase the total railroad pay- 
roll from $2,700,000,000, the amount of the wages in 1919, 
to $3,300,000,000. An addition of $600,000,000 a year 
would require an increase of about 16 or 17 per cent in 
freight rates, based on last year’s freight revenue of $3,653,- 
000,000, on top of the $1,018,000,000, or 28 per cent in- 
crease already asked by the railroads, if it were all to be 
paid by the freight traffic. However, the roads had an- 
nounced that they proposed to take care of part of the wage 
increase by advancing passenger fares and assuming that 
half of the $600,000,000 could be raised in that way an addi- 
tional increase of only about 8 per cent would have to be 
made in freight rates, over the 28 per cent already asked. 

Adding the $600,000,000 to the amount already estimated 
by the roads as needed to produce a 6 per cent return would 
make a total of over $1,600,000,000, or about 30 per cent of 
last year’s total operating revenues. 

While the application of the roads averaged 27.85 per 
cent for the United States, it figured out 30.43 for the east- 
ern district, 30.95 for the southern and 23.95 for the west- 
ern. Adding 8 per cent to these would make the new per- 
centages about 38, 39 and 32, or 36 per cent for the roads 
as a whole, although the $600,000,000 wage advance probably 
would not produce equal percentages in the three districts. 
Committees of passenger traffic officers have been working 
out the proposed increase in passenger fares and represen- 
tatives of the general rate committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, C. T. Airey, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia; Gerrit Fort, vice-president of the Boston & 
Maine, and Edward Chambers, vice-president of the Atchi- 
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son, Topeka & Santa Fe, met at Washington on Tuesday 
to give further consideration of the matter after the wage 
decision was announced, for a report to the general rate com- 
mittee. 


Committees of traffic officers, accountants and lawyers’ 


met at the office of the Bureau of Railway Economics in 
Washington on Wednesday to prepare the details of the plan 
which was to be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the following day, the general purpose being to 
raise approximately half of the wage increase from the rates 
for passenger train service. It was estimated that ap- 
proximately $200,000,000 could be raised by an advance 
of % cent per mile in passenger fares and consideration 
was also given to percentage increases on commutation fares 
and milk rates as well as to the possibility of 1% cent a mile 
surcharge for Pullman fares. In addition, the roads expect 
to receive increased revenue from their proportion of the 
proposed increases in express rates. 

Incidentally, as the wage award is retroactive to May 1, 
approximately one-third of the annual increase, or $200,- 
000,000 will be paid out of the United States Treasury for 
the months of May, June, July and August, under its guar- 
anty to the roads for the period from March 1 to August 
31, although some of the roads did not accept the guaranty 
and are not thus protected. 


Copper in Steel Tie 
Plates Reduces Corrosion 


HE NEw York CENTRAL LINEs have conducted a se- 
T ries of tests under the direction of J. V. Neubert, en- 
gineer maintenance of way, Eastern Lines, to determine 
the relative loss of metal in tie plates of various composi- 
tions, including those containing a small percentage of cop- 
per. The length of time over which the tests were conducted 
varied from two years to a maximum of six years, and some 
of the tests are still in progress. In all cases the maximum 
corrosion developed on the bottom or under side of the plates, 
a result contrary to the generally accepted theory of most en- 
gineers and maintenance of way men that the maximum cor- 
rosion takes place on the top or exposed portion. 

The percentage of copper in the plates containing that 
metal ranged between 0.25 per cent as a minimum and 0.5 
per cent as a maximum, the plates so treated being rolled 
otherwise according to the standards of the New York 
Central. The copper-treated plates so obtained were sub- 
jected to the same tests as the other plates. An exposed test 
on a number of steel tie plates rolled from mild Bessemer 
steel containing 0.25 per cent copper and a number rolled 
according to the same specifications without the copper con- 
tent showed an average loss of 8.88 per cent for untreated 
plates and only 1.46 per cent for the treated plates. 

A second exposed test was made which covered a larger 
number of tie plates rolled from metals of various composi- 
tions. The plates used in this instance were cleaned and 
then exposed on the roof of a building at Hoboken, N. J., 
where the action of the salt air of New York bay could be 
studied. Investigation showed that the loss on the copper 
plates varied from 0.46 to 0.72 per cent, with an average of 
0.56 per cent. 

In comparing the data so obtained the nearest approach to 
the results reported from the copper-treated plates was a 
percentage loss of 0.59 per cent for high carbon open-hearth 
steel, too hard to punch. The pure iron plate came next, 
with 1.17 per cent, and then the high-carbon Bessemer plate, 
with 1.77 per cent, the latter also being too hard to punch. 
The remainder, which were standard steel tie plates, varied 
from 4.70 per cent to 6.60 per cent, showing approximately 
eight to ten times the loss in the common or regularly ac- 
cepted tie plates as for the special copper-treated ones. 
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The results of comparative tests of corrosion on copper- 
treated and untreated plates taken from actual service are 
more clearly shown in the illustrations. These plates are 
typical of the ones subjected to the service tests covering 
periods of time up to six years. Photographs A and B show 
a standard 7-in. by 9-in. by %4-in. shoulder tie plate of the 
New York Central, with %-in. bottom flanges. This plate 
was rolled in 1913 from mild Bessemer steel according to 
the specifications of that road and contained from 0.10 to 
0.15 per cent carbon, from 0.50 to 0.60 per cent manganese, 
and a combined sulphur and phosphorus content of less than 
0.10 per cent. It was installed in track during June, 1913, 
and removed in December, 1919. The bottom flanges of 
the plate shown in the illustration and of other samples taken 
at the same time are practically eaten off. 

In direct contrast to this are the results derived from a 
copper treated plate. Photographs C and D show one of 
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A and B, Rolled Steel and C and D, Copper Steel Tie Plates 
After 7 Years of Service 


the samples taken from a total rolling of 865 tons, or 22,365 
tie plates, delivered to the New York Central in 1913. This 
followed the mild Bessemer steel specifications of that road, 
the manganese content being about 0.10 per cent higher, with 
the addition of 0.50 per cent of copper. The particular 
plate shown was installed in August, 1913, and removed in 
October, 1919. Both the top and bottom of this treated 
plate, as well as the bottom flange, show little or no corrosion. 

This addition of copper naturally results in a tie plate 
with a slightly higher first cost, but the increase over regular 
prices will not be over $2 to $3 a ton, depending upon the 
size of the order and other relative conditions. As a result 
of these experiments the New York Central has placed an 
order for 650,000 tie plates, or 4,000 tons, to be rolled ac- 


cording to the railway’s standard specifications, with the 


addition of 0.25 per cent of copper. 
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Signal Engineers’ 25th Annual Convention. 


Largest Meeting in the Signal Association’s Quarter Century— 
Extensive Revision of Specifications for Construction 


American Railroad Association—the signal engineers 

and their assistants, formerly the Railway Signal Asso- 
ciation—was held at Alexandria Bay, Thousand Islands, N. 
Y., on July 14, 15 and 16, President C. J. Kelloway (A. C. 
L.) inthe chair. The action of the meeting in connection with 
pending proposals relative to the terms of affiliation of the 
signal engineers’ organization with the American Railroad 
Association, and an abstract of the annual address of Presi- 
dent Kelloway, were given in the Railway Age of July 16, 
page 118. Secretary H. S. Balliet (N. Y. C.) read the re- 
port of the Committee of Direction, telling briefly of what 
has been done by the Committee during the past 10 months. 
A sectional committee has been established at Butte, Mont., 
and there are now 32 such committees. Over 300 members 
have been admitted during the year and the membership of 
the division now is 1,508. Mr. Balliet’s report included a 
list of the members of the association who have been in mili- 
tary or naval service with information as to those who have 
resumed their active membership. 

The first discussion was on the report of Committee No. 
11, R. B. Elsworth (N. Y. C.) chairman. This committee 
presented a revised specification for caustic soda primary 
battery and for leadtype portable storage battery, the design of 
the revision being to raise the standard requirements; also a 
revised specification for a concrete storage battery box; also 
a drawing of round and rectangular primary battery jars 
and covers. Following a brief discussion all these were ac- 
cepted for submission to letter ballot, for inclusion in the 
Manual. 

Committee No. 10, W. J. Eck (Southern), chairman, 
presented a report on colors for signals, which was ac- 
cepted as information. This report deals with marker lamps 
and flags used on trains and with various other signals, 
the purpose being to prescribe standard colors for all uses 
which shall be consistent with the use of green for proceed 
and yellow for caution, as in fixed signals. Changes in the 
wording of numerous rules of the standard code are pro- 
posed, particularly where the rules, as they now stand, leave 
it optional with each railroad what color to use. As to 
rule 20, however, that which calls for the use of green flags 
and lights on the front of locomotives, the committee has 
nothing to say. 

This committee was instructed to report on automatic train 
control, and in response presented a statement, in parallel 
columns, of the definitions, requisites, etc., of an automatic 
train control system as proposed by the Block Signal and 
Train Control Board of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in 1910; the Railway Signal Association in the same 
year; the American Railway Association in 1914 and the 
Automatic Train Control Committee of the United States 
Railroad Administration in 1919. This matter was ac- 
cepted as information. 

The committee reported also on the proper means to be 
used to cause automatic signals to indicate stop in emer- 
gencies, formulating instructions as follows: to protect track 
workers or when track is dangerous, disconnect the signal 
circuits; this should be done by the men of the signal de- 
partment. For a permanent arrangement, open the track 
relay through a knife switch; open circuit wires through cir- 
cuit controllers; shunt the track circuit by circuit controller 
or by knife switch. Indicators may be used to advise track 
workers of the approach of trains. In emergency a shunt wire 
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with clips may be attached to bond wires, provided prompt 
action is taken thereafter to arrange for proper disconnection 
as prescribed. The meeting voted to submit these rules to 
letter ballot. 

On the subject of time releases, the committee presented 
the following rule: “For average conditions the proper time 
interval for the release of the electrical and mechanical devices 
applied to signal and switch apparatus, should be the time 
required for a train running thirty miles an hour to travel 
from a point 1,000 ft. before reaching a distant signal to 
a point 10 ft. beyond the home signal.” The committee 
presented this only as a guide, adding the admonition that 
local conditions must govern the actual length of the time 
interval. This rule was accepted for submission to letter 
ballot. 

Committee No. 6, F. P. Patenall (B. & O.), chairman, 
submitted for adoption four new standard designs, seven 
revised drawings and 15 drawings of new subjects, which 
drawings had been approved at intermediate meetings. The 
four new drawings were: 1373, gage plates, insulated butt 
joint; 1414, roundels; 1428, bonding of an electric rail- 
road crossing with a steam railroad where one rail of the 
electric line is insulated from the crossing; and 1429, same 
as 1428, with the exception that the electric rails are not 
insulated. 

The other drawings were: 101, switch point drilling; 
1010, crank and jaw pins; 1015, one inch signal pipe and 
coupling; 1082, semaphore bearings; 1084, pipe carrier, 
assembly; 1085, pipe carrier, details; 1194, semaphore bear- 
ing, details and assembly; 1220, cross-arm bolts; 1399, low 
target stand; 1409, cotters, 1430, semaphore lamp, two lenses; 
1440, switch lamp, spherical type; 1441, switch lamp with 
base socket (for spherical type); 1442, lens hoods and coup- 
lings for switch and semaphore lamps; 1443, oil fount for 
spherical type lamp; 1449, base for four inch pipe; 1470, 
train marker lamp; 1480, engine signal lamp; 1496, highway 
crossing gate and slow track sign lamp hangers; 1497, high- 
way crossing gate lamp fount; 1498, highway crossing gate 
lamp handle and alinement clamp, and 1499, highway 
crossing gate lamp. But little discussion occurred and it 
was voted that the 26 standard drawings be submitted to 
letter ballot for inclusion in the Manual. 

Committee No. 12, R. C. Johnson (B. R. T.), chairman, 
submitted a report on the form of contract for block signal 
and interlocking work which was up for approval. In the 
absence of Mr. Johnson, H. F. Haag (K. C. S.), in present- 
ing the report, said that since its preparation a serious ques- 
tion had arisen about procuring insurance under certain 
paragraphs of the contract; and at his request the entire 
report was accepted as a progress report. 

Committee No. 5, G. K. Thomas (A., T. & S. F.), chair- 
man, presented a revised report on printed instructions and 
examination papers for signal maintainers. There was con- 
siderable criticism of parts of this report and the first sec- 
tion “‘general’’ was referred back to the Committee for fur- 
ther consideration. The rest was ordered to letter ballot. 

Committee No. 8, C. H. Morrison (N. Y., N. H. & H.), 
chairman, presented comprehensive specifications for an 
alternating current automatic block signal system including 
one for an air-cooled reactor, one for a resister, one for a 
switchboard and one for an indicator or repeater; and a 
code of instructions for the installation and operation of 
switchboards. This Committee’s work supersedes various 
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specifications now in the Manual. The whole was adopted 
for submission to letter ballot for inclusion in the Manual. 

Committee No. 16, I. S. Raymer (P. & L. E.), chairman, 
presented specifications for lubricating oil which were ap- 
proved for submission to letter ballot. 

Committee No. 4, C. F. Stoltz (C. C. C. & St. L.), chair- 
man, reporting on D. C. Automatic Block Signaling, pre- 
sented a specification for a universal switch circuit con- 
troller and one for first range voltage high signal mechanism; 
and, after brief discussion, both were ordered sent to letter 
ballot. 


Thursday’s Session 


Committee No. 9, W. H. Elliott (N. Y. C.), chairman, 
presented a number of reports on wires and tables. A speci- 
fication for wire joints, illustrated by seven drawings, was 
accepted, after brief discussion, to be sent to letter ballot 
for inclusion in the Manual. This specification had been 
approved at the March meeting. The same action was taken 
on a specification for copper bond wire. A member sug- 
gested that copper bond wire, when packed for shipment, 
should be completely covered with burlap to lessen the temp- 
tation to thieves; but no action was taken on this suggestion. 

This Committee having been instructed to revise the speci- 
fication for rubber covered insulated wire and cables, with 
a view to raising the standard requirements, presented a 
carefully prepared report; but the first member to discuss 
the motion to adopt this report was the leader of a minority 
of the committee who desired further discussion or post- 
ponement. Mr. Elliott responded by saying that the 
minority had had ten years in which to present its views in 
concrete form. ‘The committee had allowed all reasonable 
opportunities for discussion, and all members had been 
notified of all meetings; but these minority members had 
not faithfully attended. Votes in committee meetings had 
been unanimous. A mere proposal to postpone is not a 
reasonable method of dealing with a carefully prepared re- 
port. The main argument of the minority was for the in- 
clusion of impracticable tests. After a long discussion the 
report was adopted for submission to letter ballot. 

Similar action was taken on the specifications, reported by 
the Committee, for aerial braided cable for 660 volts; for 
rubber insulated armored submarine cable for 660 volts; 
for armored submarine cable for 2,200 volts; for lead 
covered cable for 660 volts; for lead covered cable for 2,200 
volts, and for underground braided cable for 660 volts. 

Committee No. 7, on Direct Current Relays, E. G. Strad- 
ling (C. I. & L.), chairman, presented a specification for 
tractive armature direct current relays. This brought out 
a long discussion on the limits of the drop-a-way and the 
pick-up, objection being raised to having an instrument so 
delicate that track circuits could not be worked more than 
3,500 feet in length. There was also a discussion on 
whether the top plate of the relay should be metal. Fol- 
lowing these and other criticisms there was some sentiment 
in favor of recommitting the specification because of the 
generally admitted desirability of further discussion on some 
features; but on a strong argument, by the committee, that 
a new specification was needed, the old one being eight years 
old, even though perfection be still far in the future, the 
meeting voted to sustain the committee. Following the adop- 
tion of two amendments the specification was adopted for 
letter ballot. One amendment was to the rule for adjust- 
ment (page 279) so as to make the maximum working cur- 
rent for four-ohm relays with two fingers (carrying first- 
range voltage) 0.100 Amp., and for those with three or four 
fingers 0.120 Amp.. In reply to a criticism the committee 
held that it would not be impracticable to deliver the amount 
of current here specified if the rail bonding were good. The 
other amendment was to the paragraph (page 281) pro- 
viding for tests; a clause was added to the effect that the 
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purchaser shall say what and how many tests he desires to 
have made at the point of production. 

Following the disposal of this report, Mr. Fugina (L. & 
N.), a member of the committee, asked for the sentiment of 
the meeting regarding the standardization of direct current 
relays. There is a considerable sentiment unfavorable to 
the standardization of signal apparatus, but the committee 
felt that the direct current relay should be standardized so 
far as reasonably practicable. A number of prominent 
members supported this view; but representatives of manu- 
facturers opposed it, declaring that future development would 
be retarded. They, however, were willing to co-operate with 
the committee in every way possible except to divulge trade 
secrets. These are their stock in trade. It was finally voted 
that in view of the discussion the committee of direction 
shall take such action as it shall deem necessary regarding 
the instructions to Committee No. 7. 

For Committee, No. 2, E. J. Relph (N. P.), presented 
a specification for mechanical interlocking machine style 
“A” locking. At the request of the Committee this was 
accepted as a progress report. 


Friday 


Committee No. 3, F. B. Wiegand (N. Y. C.), chairman, 
presented specifications for various details of power inter- 
locking, all of which had been discussed at previous meet- 
ings. Acting on a suggestion made at the December 
meeting, the committee proposed an electric lock appli- 
cable both to power and mechanical interlocking machines. 
Following a brief discussion the specifications were adopted 
for submission to letter ballot. 

The committee on electrical testing, P. M. Gault (I. C.), 
chairman, presented revised instructions for testing for 
ground resistance and a revised table for standard ranges 
and scales for testing electrical instruments. These were ac- 
cepted for submission to letter ballot. 

The Committee on Pole Lines, John Leisenring (Illinois 
Traction), chairman, proposed the inclusion in the Manual 
of the specification of the American Railroad Association, 
for wire line crossing railroads, and this was approved. 
The meeting approved the action of the Committee in sup- 
porting the Telegraph & Telephone Division of the A. R. A. 
in its opposition to certain specifications, covering wire 
line crossings, being prepared by the Bureau of Standards. 

Committee No. 15, on Valuation, J. M. Carley (B. & A.), 
chairman, presented a report containing information relating 
to depreciation, based on the principles which were applied 
in the case of the Texas Midland; and offered recommenda- 
tions of percentages to be added to cover loss and waste. 


Officers Elected 


The officers of the Division chosen for the ensuing year 
are as follows: Chairman, F. W. Pfleging (U. P.); first 
vice chairman, F. B. Wiegand, (N. Y. C.); second vice 
chairman, C. A. Christofferson (N. P.); secretary, H. S. 
Balliet, (Grand Central Terminal, New York City). The 
following were elected to the Committee of Directors: W. 
E. Boland (Sou. Pac.); C. R. Hodgdon (Can. Natl. Rys.); 
C. J. Kelloway (A. C. L.), and J. B. Latimer (C. B. & Q.). 


Signal Appliance Association 


The officers of the Signal Appliance Association, chosen 
for the ensuing year at a meeting held at Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., are: Chairman, J. Warren Young (Kerite); vice 
chairman, Henry Lee (Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co.) ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, F. W. Edmunds (Schroeder Headlight & 
Generator Co.), New York City. Those elected to the 
Executive Committee are: W. P. Allen (Union Switch & 
Signal Co.); R. E. Trout (Thos. A. Edison Inc.); L. 
Thomas (General Railway Signal Co.), and Geo. H. Porter 
(Western Electric). 
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A New Coaling Station for 
the Kentucky & Indiana 


HE OGLE ConsTRUCTION CoMPANY has recently com- 
T pleted the installation of a reinforced concrete coaling 

station of the balanced bucket type for the Young- 
town yard of the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal at Louisville, 
Ky. The new station, which has a capacity of 1,000 tons, 
serves four tracks, and replaces a 500-ton plant which 
had deteriorated badly. The completion of the new struc- 
ture has resulted in speeding up engine service at this point, 
approximately 2,270 engines being despatched during the 
month of February, 1920, as compared with 1,649 during 
the corresponding month of 1919, while during March, 1920, 
this was increased to 2,570 engines. 

Coal is delivered to the new station in hopper bottom cars 
over a hopper track, from which point it is elevated by either 
or both of two 2%4-ton bucket hoists to the top of the stor- 
age bin. At this point it is discharged automatically into an 
inlet chute, where it is deflected by means of deflector gates 

















End View of Station Showing General Arrangement of 
Equipment, Etc. 


controlled from the ground to any one of the four 250-ton 
pockets as desired. Each pocket delivers the coal by gravity 
to a 15-ton steel weighing hopper, the flow of the coal being 
controlled from the ground. This arrangement provides for 
the accurate accounting of the amount of coal delivered to 
the locomotives on any one of the four tracks. 

A 100-ton wet sand storage bin has been included in the 
main assembly, the wet sand being elevated and handled by 
the same equipment used for the coal. The wet sand is dis- 
charged by gravity to a steam sand drier, then flowing over 
a screen to a dry sand drum. From the drum it is elevated 
by compressed air to two storage tanks of 5 cu. yd. capacity. 

The station proper is entirely of reinforced concrete, 
while the shed over the hopper track, the roofing and sid- 
ing of the elevator and the roofing of the power house 
and coaling station are of corrugated asbestos board. 
The hoisting machinery consists of two 21-ton automatic 
loaders, and two 214-ton counterweighted buckets each driven 
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by a 20-hp. electric motor. When operated together these 
hoists can maintain an hourly hoisting capacity’of 150 tons. 

The station was erected under the direction of the en- 
gineering department of the Kentucky & Indiana Terminal, 
W. S. Campbell, manager and chief engineer. 


Illinois Roads Fight 
Reduction in Passenger Rates 


ITH THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION ac- 
W tively engaged on figuring, not whether it will per- 

mit increased freight rates but rather how much 
this increase should be, the railroads in 10 states are facing 
a fight to prevent a reduction in passenger fares from 3 
cents per mile, authorized by the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration on June 10, 1918, to the 2-cent per mile rate 
which Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Oklahoma, Iowa, Kansas, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska have fixed 
as the lawful passenger rate per mile. This case has de- 
veloped further in Illinois than in any other state and as a 
result railway men throughout the country are closely watch- 
ing the Illinois hearings which are now being held, as the 
resulting decision will undoubtedly influence the action taken 
in other states. 

Illinois passed a law in 1907 fixing the passenger rates 
within its boundaries at 2 cents per mile. Six years later 
legislation was passed conferring power upon the state public 
utilities commission to regulate rates, but in this legislation 
it was specifically declared that it did not repeal the 2-cent 
fare law. When the government took over the railroads in 
1918 the question of increasing passenger fares to 3 cents 
per mile arose, and on June 10 of that year favorable ac- 
tion was taken on all the railroads in the country. Now 
that the railroads have been returned to private control, all 
existing rates under the Transportation Act remain in effect 
until September 1. The fight which is now developing is to 
determine whether the state 2-cent a mile laws will auto- 
matically become effective on that date or whether the 3-cent 
a mile fare will be continued. 

In many of the states the state utilities commissions have 
taken the schedules which the railroads have filed “under 
advisement.” However, in Illinois, the State Public Utili- 
ties Commission suspended the tariffs which the roads filed. 
In so doing it declined to permit the 3-cent fare to con- 
tinue effective after September 1 with a law for 2 cents per 
mile in the state statutes unless shown the reason. 

The roads in Illinois are represented before the commis- 
sion by Bruce Scott, general solicitor of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, whose task is to show why the 3-cent 
rate should remain effective. Mr. Scott, in representing the 
carriers, quoted the Transportation Act, which says that the 
rates in effect “shall continue in force and effect until after 
changed by state or federal authorities, respectively, or pur- 
suant to authority of law.” He contended, furthermore, that 
the federal government, in taking over the roads, created 
“a legal status” which continues on rates until September 1 
and until thereafter changed. The basis of the railroads’ 
contention is that there must be an affirmative act to change 
the rates rather than an automatic reversion to the 2-cent fare. 

Among the other states which are interested in this case 
are Arkansas, West Virginia, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Delaware, North Dakota, Virginia, South Da- 
kota and Alabama, all of which immediately before the war 
had intrastate passenger rates of 2%4 cents per mile. In 
addition, there are a number of states which had mixed 
rates which are similarly interested in this case, among which 
are New York, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 


shire and Vermont, all of which had rates running from 2 
to 4 cents. 
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To Speed Up Freight Movement 


T A MEETING of the Association of Railway Executives, 
A held in New York on July 16, resolutions were adopted 
covering a program to speed up car movement and in- 
crease car efficiency. The program calls for an average mini- 
mum car movement of 30 miles daily; an average car loading 
of 30 tons; a reduction of bad order cars to 4 per cent; a 
similar reduction of the number of locomotives unfit for 
service; and the adoption of more effective efforts to bring 
about the return of cars to owning roads. 

The meeting also discussed the express situation and de- 
cided to recommend that the express business continue to be 
carried out as at present by the American Railway Express 
Company. The relations between the railroads and the Pull- 
man Company were touched upon but owing to lack of time 
decision was deferred. 

The resolution outlining the program to be followed was 
adopted unanimously and is as follows: 

Whereas, It is apparent that under existing conditions 
transportation facilities of the railroads in the United States, 
with particular reference to the cars and locomotives, are in- 
adequate to handle the unusually large volume of business 
offered for movement in the country as a whole at the 
present time; and 

Whereas, It will be impossible to overcome immediately 
this deficiency by increasing the number of cais and locomotives, 
and it is clear that conditions require the must intensive use of 
the existing facilities; and 

Whereas, It is recognized that upon release of the carriers 
from Federal control, not only were the cars and locomotives 
in the country as a whole inadequate and in an impaired 
condition, but the distribution of cars as to ownership was 
such as to prevent the greatest efficiency in their use, and 
that since the termination of Federal control constant inter- 
ruptions due to disturbed labor conditions, which it is hoped 
will cease with the announcement of the wage award, have seri- 
ously interfered with the movement of the traffic and re- 
location of cars. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, By this Association, that all 
members thereof and al! other common carriers, be urged to 
devote forthwith their utmost energy to the more intensive 
use of the existing equipment, and that, as a program to be 
followed in this connection, they should undertake, with the 
co-operation of the public, to secure for the country as a 
whole 


(1) An average daily minimum movement of 
freight cars of not less than 30 miles per day; 

(2) An average loading of 30 tons per car. 

(3) Reduction of bad order cars to a maximum of 
4 per cent of total owned; 

(4) An early and substantial reduction in the 
number of locomotives now unfit for service; and 

(5) Should make more effective efforts to bring 
about the return of cars to the owner roads. 

Resolved, That all railroad companies shall forward to the 
Advisory Committee or such agency as the latter may 
designate, reports that will enable a check to be kept cur- 
rently of performance under this resolution, and the Advis- 
ory Committee shall arrange for comparative compilation of 
such reports and make distribution to the individual com- 
panies. 

Resolved, That the Advisory Committee be instructed to 
acquaint the Interstate Commerce Commission with this 
action. 


The decision concerning the American Railway Express 
Company followed a study of the situation made by a stand- 
ing committee of which W. B. Storey, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe, is chairman. Concerning the 
decision to recommend the continuance of the present method 
of operation by the American Railway Express Company, a 
statement issued after the meeting said: “It is the general 
belief of the members of the association that this will be in 
the public interest. As a practical question, there was really 
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no other alternative because of conditions brought about by 
the war. Inasmuch as certain questions of revenues of the 
railroads are involved in this contract, the general counsel 
of the association, Alfred P. Thom, was directed to submit 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the form of contract 
for its approval. Upon such approval the association will 
recommend to the member roads a standard form of con- 
tract to be made between the individual companies and the 
express company.” 


Annular Blooms for Rail Manufacture 


OME INTERESTING experimental work has been done on 
S an entirely new method of reducing ingots to rails 
whereby it is believed that the trouble from piping 

and segregation may be largely avoided. In a procedure 
now followed, any defective metal in the center of the ingot 
below the portion cropped off is drawn out into the rail, 
spreading it over a large part of the length. The plan now 
suggested, which was described by C. A. Witter in a paper 
before the recent annual meeting of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute in New York, purposes to apply the method 
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Three Stages in the Formation of the Annular Bloom 


used in the manufacture of steel tires for the past 10 years. 
In this process the ingot is pressed flat and the central 
portion punched out to form a ring-shaped bloom as shown 
in the two drawings. In this process a considerable por- 
tion of the material in the center of the ingot is removed 
by a cutting punch, thus eliminating unsound segregated steel. 

After the bloom has been pressed to the ring-shape, it is 
placed in rolls similar to those used in the manufacture of 
tires and rolled until the section has been reduced and the 
ring considerably enlarged. The ring is then cut through 
with a swinging hot saw, after which special rolls are used 
to straighten the ring out into a straight bloom. The re- 
mainder of the process follows that of ordinary rail manu- 
facture. Tests of six rails produced by this process give 
results as to the homogeneity of the material in the various 
portions of the rail section that would seem to justify more 
extended experimentation with this process. 
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July 23, 1920 


Claims Against the 
Railroad Administration 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

WENTY-TWO RAILROADS and transportation companies 
T have now filed their complete claims with the Rail- 

road Administration for a final settlement of the ac- 
counts due them or owed by them to the government arising 
from the period of federal control. One settlement has been 
made, with the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and several 
more with smaller companies are understood to be about 
ready to be made, but many of the larger systems have stated 
that they will not be able to compile all of the statistics on 
which their claims are based for several months. Some 
considerable sums due the railroads for rental, as to which 
there is practically no dispute, are thus tied up because the 
Railroad Administration is declining to pay the entire 
amounts until the final settlement in order that it may hold 
enough to protect its own claims. Most of the companies 
that have filed their complete statements are the smaller 
companies, although they include the Seaboard Air Line, 
Western Pacific, and Virginian, the Pullman Company and 
the Clyde & Mallory Steamship lines. Many other compa- 
nies have filed claims for certain items. 

All claims include items for money due on a regular state- 
ment of account, including that due for rental, and in the 
case of roads that have not signed contracts they usually in- 
clude a claim for special compensation in addition to the 
standard return. They also include amounts due on open 
account in favor either of the company or of the government, 
and cash taken over or sums collected for one side or the 
other, with interest. 

Most roads owe the government for additions and better- 
ments made during federal control. 

On the other hand, the government owes money to most 
roads, with no dispute except possibly as to the amount, for 
depreciation reserve on equipment. Frequently there is a 
claim against the government for equipment destroyed but 
not replaced and most companies have claims for structures 
destroyed by fire or extraordinary losses, which the govern- 
ment has to pay because it carried its own insurance. There 
are also claims on behalf of most roads for losses in con- 
nection with additions and betterments made for war pur- 
poses, such as tracks to cantonments, or facilities for joint 
use as a part of the unification program which the individual 
roads now say they have no use for. Approximately 9,000 of 
such claims have already been filed. Where the government 
finds that it is clearly liable the tracks are promptly torn up 
and the materials sold for salvage, frequently to the com- 
pany that made the claim, for its use elsewhere. 

The largest items in the claims of the railroads are for 
undermaintenance of way and structures and equipment and 
for materials and supplies, and there are counter-claims by 
the government on the same accounts. 

About 30 roads have now filed claims for undermain- 
tenance. A few have stated that they have no claims of this 
character and in some instances companies have admitted 
they owe the government comparatively small sums on this 
account. 

One of the interesting claims is that of the West- 
ern Pacific for $361,755 damage done by creeping rails 
caused by using its track between Wells, Nev., and Winne- 
mucca in one direction only, the Southern Pacific’s line hav- 
ing been used for traffic in the other direction. 

Probably the source of the greatest contention between 
the roads and the government is found in the question of 
upkeep. In general the railroads have based their conten- 
tion, in preliminary discussion with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration officials, on the so-called engineering method of cal- 
culating the degree of maintenance during federal control 
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as compared with the test period. This depends‘on the num- 
ber, quantity and quality of physical units of materials used, 
as distinguished from the so-called accounting method, re- 
lied on by the Railroad Administration, which is based on 
the money expended and the man-hours of labor employed 
in maintenance, equated for differences in prices and wages 
between the test period and the period of federal control. 
The standard contracts between the companies and the gov- 
ernment provided that the property should be returned in 
substantially as good condition as when taken over with a 
proviso that the expenditure of the same amount of money 
as in the test period, after making proper allowance for dif- 
ferences in prices, wages, volume of traffic, etc., should be 
taken as a compliance with that covenant. 

While the government is basing its position as to main- 
tenance on the amount of money expended, and certain equa- 
tion formulas it has worked out, the railroads contend that 
this method contains no provision for the inefficiency of labor 
as a result of which the expenditure of given sums produced 
less physical results. The Railroad Administration frankly 
admits that this is so, but takes the position that the con- 
tracts do not assume to protect the companies against the 
inefficiency of labor and that morally the government should . 
not be expected to do so in view of the fact that it repre- 
sents a world-wide condition resulting from the war. The 
government officers say they will not recede from this po- 
sition unless and until they are forced to do so by a Supreme 
Court decision. As-it is extremely difficult to prove the con- 
dition of a railroad as of either date, December 26, 1917, 
or February 29, 1920, it would seem that the government has 
an advantage in the method which it is depending upon, 
and the lesser railroads are said to be coming more and more 
to concede the correctness of the accounting method. Some 
of the larger systems, however, are compiling elaborate rec- 
ords to show a deficiency in physical units of maintenance. 

The government is also depending largely on the amounts 
expended for maintenance of equipment to offset some un- 
dermaintenance of way and structures. On this account 
it has large sums to its credit for expenditures to comply 
with the requirements of the safety appliance laws. It also 
made large expenditures for electric locomotive headlights, 
although these represent additions and betterments rather 
than maintenance. 

The adjustment of materials and supplies is a complicated 
process, requiring an inventory and a check of thousands 
of items on each road so that the adjustment may be made 
on the basis of the prices as of February 29. In some cases 
a road had more materials and supplies on hand when re- 
turned than when taken over, or than it desires to carry, al- 
though in general the government will have to pay large sums 
when it has to pay for the replacement of materials used up 
because of their greater value at the present time. 

The claims when received by the Railroad Administra- 
tion are separated and the various parts assigned to the ap- 
propriate department or division of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration where they are checked up before conferences with 
the representatives of the roads are undertaken. As the set- 
tlements are so complicated and involve so many disputed 
items which would require a vast amount of labor to in- 
vestigate scientifically the director general is favoring the 
plan of lump sum settlements on a compromise basis. This 
was the method followed in the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
case, in which the road received $1,600,000, after only three 
days had been spent in negotiation after the claims of the 
two sides had been set up. While it was at first reported 
that this settlement included an item for- undermaintenance, 
it is now stated that there were claims on both sides of the 
maintenance account, the differences between which were 
largely extinguished in the lump sum settlement, and the 
Railroad Administration considers it is at least as much en- 
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titled to say that it collected a sum for overmaintenance as 
the road is to say it collected for undermaintenance. 

It is believed that the compromise basis will be adopted 
in a large number if not a majority of cases in the interest of 
expedition, because there is a shortage of competent ac- 
countants and many companies will doubtless prefer to make 
a settlement that will bring prompt returns to protracting 
the negotiations. The Railroad Administration has not itself 
filed many claims against the companies, although its or- 
ganization has done a great deal of preparatory work in that 
direction, but has rather concentrated on its counter-claims 
against the companies that have filed their statements, using 
its own as offsets against those filed by the companies. 

The Pullman Company’s claim is for $24,422,264, of 
which about half represents compensation for the use of its 
car line property during federal control and the balance rep- 
resents depreciation of equipment, materials and supplies, 
and cash taken over. 


Securing Uncontaminated 
Water in Coal Territory 


By R. Reimann 
Assistant Engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Baltimore, Md. 


ITH THE INCREASING DEVELOPMENT of coal mines, it 

W has become a difficult problem for the railroads tra- 

versing coal fields, to secure uncontaminated water. 
The problem is not only to obtain a water supply that is satis- 
factory today, but to secure immunity from future contamina- 
tion by mine drainage. 

The Baltimore & Ohio traverses many coal fields and con- 
sequently has its full share of this difficult problem. On 
the Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling branch, where it tra- 
verses the Pittsburgh coal field in an east-west direction, just 
west of the Ohio river, from a point opposite Wheeling, W. 
Va., the contamination from mine drainage had become a 
source of much concern in 1904. ‘The water was taken from 
Wheeling creek (in Ohio), and had become much polluted, 
particularly from mines located on Crabapple creek, a tribu- 
tary to Wheeling creek. A test well was driven to ascertain 
if water might be had from deep wells, but the result proved 
to be disappointing. It was therefore decided to locate a 
dam and reservoir on Wheeling creek above the mouth of 
Crabapple creek, which at that time was the principal car- 
rier of contamination. It was only a few years before mines 
were opened above the dam, and trouble developed again, 
and gradually became worse, as more mines were opened. 

New investigations and surveys of the watersheds of sev- 
eral of the tributaries to Wheeling creek were then made. 
Reports were made by various experts, but were invariably 
inconclusive; it can be said literally that there was much 
groping in the dark, evidently because of lack of a compre- 

‘hensive knowledge of the extent of the coal veins, particu- 
larly of course, where they had not yet been developed. 

It was then, that the idea of preparing a map of the en- 
tire region, showing by contour lines the elevations of the 
principal coal seam, the Pittsburgh vein, and the line of out- 
crop was conceived by the writer. There is nothing new 
about this method of mapping; it has been used for several 
years by the United States Geologic Survey in making its 
geologic folios, but the practical application to the question of 
an uncontaminated water supply is new, as far as the writer 
is aware. 

The topographical sheets (to a scale of 1 in. to 1 mile), 
published by the United States Geological Survey, form the 
basis of the map. On these are put, after they have been re- 


duced to the sea level datum as many elevations of the coal 
as can be obtained from the several coal mining companies. 
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As the contours on top of the coal seam are very much more 
regular and uniform than the surface contours, relatively 
few elevations are necessary to determine the contours such 
as appear necessary and are not obtainable from the coal 
companies, are obtained along the outcrop by wye-level and 
hand-level. While the elevations might be obtained by ane 
roid, if done with great care, this method is not recommended, 
as such errors as are likely to occur with an aneroid will 
cause serious misrepresentations. As a rule, the coal beds 
are so nearly horizontal that errors of 5 or 10 feet in eleva- 
tion will be quite troublesome. Based on these elevations, 
the contours are then sketched on the map, and the line of 
outcrop readily obtained by means of the coal contours and 
the surface contours. By means of such a map, the liability 
of pollution for any stream can be determined readily, and 
the elevation of the coal in relation to the surface obtained. 

Unless there should happen to be some watershed entirely 
outside of the coal field, and consequently immune from con- 
tamination, the question will be to select the watershed which 
appears the most favorable because the coal is relatively the 
deepest below the surface. The investigation should not stop 
here; a detail survey of the site should establish beyond a 
question the entire practicability of the project, including its 
possible adverse effect upon present and contemplated mine 
operations, before the decision should be considered final. 
If such is not the case, it would be advisable to make a de- 
tail survey of the watershed that, on the map, appears to be 
the second choice, and so on. 

While the method outlined above will entail considerable 
expense, it is believed to be indispensible where a water sup- 
ply has to be obtained in a coal territory. Superficially con- 
sidered, it might appear that a mere direct investigation in 
the field would be all that is required, but experience shows 
that such is not the case. As above stated, the reservoir built 
in 1905 soon became contaminated. Since that time numer- 
ous investigations have been made; if any of the recommen- 
dations made had been followed, it would only have been a 
question of time when the trouble from contamination would 
have recurred. By preparing such a map as above described, 
no possible source of future contamination from coal mines 
can be overlooked. 


Reports of Accident Investigations 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE CoMMISSION has issued its 
T “Summary of Accident Reports, No. 2.” It is for the 

months of October, November and December, 1919. 
This report, like the earlier one, noted in the Railway Age 
of June 18, page 1926, contains only the reports made by 
the Bureau of Safety, on collisions and derailments which 
have been investigated. The statistical reports of railroad 


accidents, compiled by another bureau, appear in another 
form. 


The present bulletin contains reports on seventeen cases, 
including two on electric roads. The names of the roads, 
the location, and the dates are as follows: 


Northern Pacific, Helena, Mont.........:............. 
Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction Co., Dunkirk, N. Y 
Erie Ratlvread, Belmont, N.Y... 6... ccccccces 
Louisville & Nashville, Okema, Ky........................ 
Louisville & Nashville, East Louisville, Ky 

Southern Pacific, Vincent, Calif 
Tennessee Central, Ober City, Tenn................. 
Delaware & Hudson Co., Schoharie Junction, N. Y.... 
Chicago Great Western, Harlan, Iowa 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Lancaster, Pa 
Chicago & Erie, Newton, Ind............. 
Norfolk & Western, Walton. Va .. December 18 
Canadian Pacific, Onawa, Me ....December 20 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Elmont, Kans................ December 20 
Detroit United Lines, Frisco, Mich................... . December 21 
Wabash Railroad, Huntsville, Mo...... ....December 22 
New York Central, Cleveland, Ohio . . December 24 


The bulletin contains a six-page table showing condensed 
statements of the causes of all collisions and derailments 
investigated by the Commission in the vear 1919. 


...October 1 
- October a 
..October 10 
.October 22 
----.-October 28 
aie bier Octcber 29 
Seaae October 30 
Ewes November 15 
Pee. November 16 
Baines November 17 
-December 9 





















The Work of the Russian Railway Service Corps 


Two Hundred American Railway Men Render Invaluable Service 
on Trans-Siberian Lines 


By Paul Wright 


N THOSE MONTHS when the entire world’s attention was 
concentrated upon the momentous events that marked the 
crisis and culmination of the war against Germany a 

little group of American railway men was conducting a 
work of historic value in northern Asia. It is not generally 
known here that for a considerable time the American Rail- 
way engineers, technically the Russian Railway Service 
corps, were in command over more than 5,000 miles of the 
Trans-Siberian system. The bigness of this task is difficult 
to grasp. The roads at one time under American super- 
vision stretched from Vladivostok on the Pacific, across the 























American Railway Officers at Chang-Chun, Manchuria 


plains and mountains of Manchuria and Siberia, past the 
one-time capital of Omsk, over the Ural mountains that 
divide Asia from Europe, and down into old Russia as 
far as the outpost cities of Ufa and Perm. 

Furthermore, in the 28 or 29 months of their sojourn in 
this far distant land these Americans came into close touch 
with the Russians; and upon the railway men rather than 
upon the American soldiers or the American Red Cross 
workers will depend the opinion and estimate of the United 
States that countless Russians will retain for many a decade 
in the future. This personal contact of Russians and Ameri- 
cans is of importance. The officers of the corps were sta- 
tioned along the line in Siberia and Manchuria—the ter- 
ritory of the Chinese Eastern in Manchuria is practically 





Russian—just as operating officers in the states are located. 

There were 151 engineers of the Russian Railway Serv- 
ice corps scattered along the Trans-Siberian, not only in the 
particular danger zone from which Col. Morrow’s troops 
evacuated, but in other danger zones as well, inland as far 
as 2,700 miles from Vladivostok. As late as March 22 of 
this year some of them were still there, 

In the middle of last January the engineers received 
orders to move out the Czecho-Slovak army, and they 
were assured that when this was accomplished they were to 
be returned to America. At that moment the 151 engineers 
were positioned along the interminable Czecho-Slovak col- 
umn of some 200 trains, between Vladivostok and Krasno- 
yarsk. Seven of these Americans were so far back in the 
line that the Bolsheviki cut them off and took them prisoner. 
The conditions under which that winter’s work was per- 
formed were beyond description. The cold was intense, be- 
tween 30 and 60 deg. F. below zero. Engines were dilapi- 
dated, the coal supply most precarious, workmen were pan- 
icky and actually starving and the currency was valueless. 








The Harbin Group of American Engineers Outside Their 
Mess. Hall 


Then there was the large Kolchak army in rout. Bolshevik 
raids that burned bridges and stations, typhus fever and un- 
speakable misery in every village and town along the rail- 
way. The strain that the Americans endured was excessive. 
Their trainmasters, despatchers, road foremen, superin- 
tendents were called upon to perform every conceivable op- 
eration in connection with train movement, from coal mine 
operation to the calking of flues. Despite these adversities 
they maintained an average movement of two Czech trains 
eastward daily plus fuel, hospital trains for the Kolchak 
army and military trains to protect the lines. All the be- 
ginning of February it looked as if the railway would ab- 
solutely cease functioning, but it did not. 

The Americans were making substantial progress despite 
the extreme disorder when the Kolchak government went 
to pieces. They were functioning in Siberia before any other 
ally was active there except the Czechs, whom they found 
there. The Americans helped in the early movements of 
the Czechs and helped to get them out. Of the 216 orig- 
inal members of the corps all but 42 had gone back home 
at various times and it was replacement that kept their 
strength up to the 151 officers on the rolls at my last de- 
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tailed information from Siberia, in March, when they were 
‘all preparing to leave. 

The despatching of the Russian Railway Service corps 
from America to Siberia followed the report of the Stevens 
commission. It was sent there primarily as a part of the 
war against Germany, in order to re-organize the great 
‘Trans-Siberian railway to the end that arms and ammuni- 
tion could be transported through Siberia into Russia. That 
was the idea of the Stevens commission report of Septem- 
ber, 1917, more than a year before the end of the war. Later 
it became plain that the engineers were to serve the cause 
specially by assisting the Czech-Slovak army, which was 
fighting its way eastward from central Russia toward the 
Pacific. 


The Chronology of the Expedition 


The Russian Railway service corps numbered 216 men 
when it reached Asia in December, 1917. Its rolls bore the 
names of men capable of doing anything that needs to be 
done in railroading, from firing an engine or putting a tire 
on a driving wheel to train despatching and managing a 
great road. The men were organized like part of the army, 
they had commissions from the United States government 
with the rank and pay that go with these commissions. Col. 
George H. Emerson, of the Great Northern, was in supreme 
command. Most of the engineers were from Minnesota, 
Wyoming, Montana and adjacent territory, where the 
climate was reasonably similar to that of Siberia, which fact 
would render them capable of dealing with the problems 
that should confront them in the terrible winters to be en- 
countered. 

The engineers reached Vladivostok, the metropolis of 
Siberia and the terminus of the Trans-Siberian, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1917. The Bolsheviks held Vladivostok then and 
refused to let the Americans land. Their United States 
transport lingered in Vladivostok harbor for three days and 
risked being frozen in by so doing. On December 17 the 
transport turned about and carried the corps back to Naga- 
saki, Japan. Here the Americans lived for months, learn- 
ing something of Japan and studying the Russian language. 
In March, 1918, one half of the party under Col. Emerson 
came to Harbin, the great railway center of Manchuria, at 
the strategic point on the Chinese Eastern, which is a com- 
ponent part of the Trans-Siberian system. These men im- 
mediately began to do whatever work was possible on the rail- 
- way, from Manchuria station on the northwest at the. bor- 
der between Manchuria and Siberia, down to Chang-Chun, 
where the Chinese Eastern touches the Japanese system, the 
South Manchurian, and likewise down the Chinese Eastern 
‘on the main line to Pogranitznaya, where Manchuria and 
Siberia meet again. They rode trains, traveled in locomo- 
tives, superintended repairs in roundhouses and shops and 
generally made themselves useful. 

It was not until August 10, 1918, that the remaining half 
of the corps left Japan and came to Vladivostok. The polit- 
ical complexion of Siberia and changed since the preceding 
winter and the Bolsheviki were no longer in control, hav- 
ing been defeated by. the Czechs as a result of Gen. Gaida’s 
notable campaign across the country. Thus the entire corps 
was put in a way to co-operate with the Omsk government, 
which was believed to be bringing order to the country. The 
Vladivostok group engaged itself along the Ussuri branch 
of the Trans-Siberian as far north as Khabarovsk, 500 
miles from Vladivostok, where the Amur and Ussuri rivers 
join. Circumstances, however, did not allow them to par- 
ticipate so actively in the railway management in Siberia as 
the other group was doing in Manchuria. The Vladivo- 
stok group was under Col. F. H. Lantry, of the Great 
Northern. Its work was largely advisory in the early 
months after their arrival, with no official authority. 

These were days of waiting for the engineers and they 
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were difficult to endure. The corps had come to Siberia in 
order to participate in the big war, and they felt that now 
they were doing nothing. They were not fighting and they 
were not even rendering to the unfortunate Russians the 
assistance that they were so well fitted to give. Whatever 
it was that restrained the engineers was obscure and occult. 
It had its abiding place in international politics and inter- 
national jealousies. Certain nations were afraid that the 
United States would get too firm a grip on the affections of 
Russia, and very likely some sinister influences hated to see 
any real succor given to that nation, preferring that Russia 
be left prostrate. 

However, this period of waiting ended at last. Late in 
January, 1919, the allies got together in some sort of agree- 
ment and arranged that the re-organization should be ini- 
tiated according to the plans of the Stevens commission. In 
the middle of March the news was spread among the Amer- 
icans everywhere in Siberia that they were to take hold. 
Presently the apportioning of the thousands of miles of lines 
was begun. ‘The men were stationed where they could do 
the most good, according to their individual capacities. Long 
sections were given to the military forces of various nations 
to protect. There were Czech railway guards, Polish, Jap- 
anese, Chinese, Canadian, Russian, American and others. 
The A. E. F. in Siberia were allotted, first, a stretch of a 
few score miles north of Vladivostock and, second, a longer 
bit in the vicinity of Verkhne Udinsk, in central Siberia, east 
of Lake Baikal. 

Railway experts of other nationality than American were 
given a share in the railway work, but by far the greater 
portion of it was done by our own men. And all, whether 
British, Canadian or Japanese, reported to the high Amer- 
ican officers. John F. Stevens maintained his headquarters 
in Harbin. Col. George H. Emerson, in immediate com- 
mand of the enterprise, was also there much of the time. 
Col. F. H. Lantry was then at Irkutsk and Col. B. O. John- 
son (of the Northern Pacific) at Omsk was in charge of all 
the far western work, including such of the lines as ex- 
tended over the Urals into European Russia. When Col. 
Emerson returned to the states Col. Johnson was made the 
high commanding officer. 

These re-organizers co-operated with the white govern- 
ment at Omsk. They went at their duties seriously and im- 
partially, as many an American discovered to his grief, 
when he was compelled to give up his private car in order 
that it might be devoted to the good of the country. All 
hands set themselves to the task of taking account of the 
rolling stock, estimating the extent of the sickness of the 
“sick” engines, introducing efficiency methods into the gen- 
eral operation, and the like. 

New engines were set up and fresh wheels put under old 
cars until the Trans-Siberian system looked more American 
than ever. As a matter of fact a large proportion of the 
locomotives in use in Siberia were built in the United States 
and a.great part of the freight transported is carried in steel 
gondolas made in America. The tiny Russian freight cars 
are infantile in comparison. Out of Vladivostok no less 
than 54,000 car wheels were stacked up awaiting the time 
when they should be used in rehabilitating the lines. These 
wheels had been made in America. Not far away were 
enough American steel rails to lay down 350 miles of track. 
A good deal of this material has doubtless been used by this 
time. 


This good work would have brought relief to the Rus- 
sians if it could have gone on but it was not to be. Events 
entirely outside the control of the American engineers spoiled 
the plans. The Bolsheviki, who apparently had been near 
defeat at Easter, 1919, received fresh energy from some- 
where. Bad conditions appeared in Kolchak’s armies and 


‘the Reds came driving eastward from Russia till they over- 


ran Siberia. The Omsk forces were disheartened. When 
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the tide of battle approached Omsk the Kolchak government 
had to flee and all the Americans in that part of the world 
left hurriedly. This meant, among other things, the removal 
of the vast Red Cross stores at Omsk and the transfer of 
hundreds of refugee children from western Siberia to Vladi- 
vostok. This was the beginning of the end. The Omsk 
government, for reasons which need not be discussed here, 
was not equal to the pressure from within and without and 











Some of the 54,000 American Car Wheels Stored at Ugol- 
noya, near Vladivostok 


it went to pieces. The task of reorganizing the Trans-Si- 
berian lines therewith became automatically impossible. 


Siberian Railway Methods 


The Trans-Siberian needs to be seen to be appreciated. 
It stretches over the most tremendous country in the world 
and is constructed in fitting style. From Vladivostok to 
Petrograd is 5,466 miles. Nearly all of this is double 
track in effect. The parallel lines are not always close to 
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sheviki were engaged in crippling the road they did no more 
to the water towers than to puncture the tanks on top. The 
stately towers buildings remained intact, as the Bolsheviki 
lacked the explosives to destroy them. 

Similarly the damage done by the civil war to the steel 
bridges was in most cases only temporary. It takes a good 
deal of dynamite to bring down a steel bridge of solid Rus- 
sian construction, and a pretty thorough knowledge of en- 
gineering and explosives as well. When Col. Emerson saw 
some of the dynamited structures in the summer of 1918 he 
remarked that nothing appeared to hold them up but the 
formulas but within a few weeks trains were running over 
most of them, although many a steel span was replaced by 
timber. “ 

At most of the lesser stations the buildings are of logs, but 
even these are designed with artistic skill. There is nothing 
slipshod or careless anywhere. In the larger towns the sta- 
tions are of brick or stone. Each of them has a first class 
dining room that is well lighted by great lamps and windows 
and made attractive by the monstrous potted plants that the 
Russians love and understand. ‘Tea and coffee and cakes 
can be had at all hours for moderate prices and when the 
trains pull in the passengers can buy appetizing and gen- 
erous meals at comparatively little cost. 

At all of the terminals and at many of the intermediate 
points hospitals are established for the railway employees, 
this in addition to the dispensaries. Our train found these 
hospitals and dispensaries almost destitute of surgical in- 
struments and sometives entirely destitute of medicines—no 
iodine, no ether, no chloroform, no gauze, no bandage. The 
woman surgeon at the head of one railway hospital—Hilok— 
said: “We have no medicine but water.” 

Paternalism extends even to the homes of the railroad 
workers, for whom the road provides dwellings and fuel. 
The workers live in ‘“‘community-planned” villages near the 
stations. For its railroad men Russia was practicing town 
planning long before America knew what the term meant. 
Not a single station is without its pretty little park and gen- 
erous helping of trees. 

As you travel over the Trans-Siberian you get the im- 














The Trans-Siberian Railway 


each other, but they are there, at least for traffic purposes. 
Except for a few short stretches the 2,100 miles from 
Kirimskaya to Omsk are as nearly double track as any main 
line in the states. From Omsk westward the road divides, 
one branch going to Ufa and the other to Ekaterinburg and 
Perm, but both lead ultimately to the Russian metropolis. 
At Kirimskaya the two eastern branches come together— 
the Chinese Eastern, that has led up from Vladivostok by 
way of Manchuria, and the Amur branch that has been fol- 
lowing that river from Khabarovsk, where it joined the 
Ussuri, to Vladivostok. 

All the way along are evidences that the Trans-Siberian 
is admirably done. The station buildings are a most ob- 
vious evidence of thoroughness. Even in the midst of the 
forest or snow-covered plains these are no rude and tempo- 
rary shelters, dropped down miscellaneously beside the track. 
We saw hundreds of station houses in Siberia and not one 
of them but pleased the eye with its symmetry, convenience 
and cheerful color. Even the water tanks are far from be- 
ing ugly in outline. Generally they possess beauty and dig- 
nity, as well as strength and endurance. When ¢the Bol- 
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pression of a gigantic human-power momentum. There is 
a vast army of trainmen, track men, repair workers and 
others. In the early winter months of 1919 we saw the 
tracks kept clear of snow by hordes of patient shovelers, men, 
women and children. Indeed, a good deal of the crossing 
guarding and even heavy shoveling in Russia is done by the 
women. ‘They are sturdy enough to do anything. 

The running schedules in this part of the world are slow. 
For instance, the regular mail train across Manchuria made 
33 miles an hour as its best speed. The average speed for 
the fast trains was also 33 miles an hour. Between Vladi- 
vostok and the western extremity of Manchuria, a distanc> 
of 1,065 miles, the running time is 40 hours for the be:t 
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train. The train stands still 10 hrs. and 30 min. in addition. 
The Trans-Siberian express, the train de luxe and the glory 
of the line, also had astonishing long stands. 

The long waits at the stations, however, give the travelers 
a chance to get out and walk, to purchase food, to fill their 
tea kettles with hot water, and generally to break the monot- 
ony of the long journeys. The delays also give the hot boxes 
a chance to cool. Since the revolution much of the pas- 
senger traffic is carried in box cars. 


The track is good. The rails weight 72 lb. to the = 


yard. The gage is broad—S ft. ¥% in. The locomo- 
tives pull about 60 per cent of their capacity. The engineer 
starts and stops his train gently. The practice of pulling 
out couplings is frowned upon. The idea in Russia is to 
keep the locomotives and cars in good condition. 

Overcrowding was always the rule on passenger trains 
except on the express. Switch engines are limited to three 
versts an hour in the yards. They merely creep along, and 
have no bells, because they do not need any. As the switch- 
men signal by horns and the engineers reply by using the 
locomotive whistle, a Russian railway yard is a poor place 
to sleep in. oo 

In November, 1918, there were 150,000 refugees living in 
box cars in Russia and Siberia and this number must have 
been increased immensely as the months went by. The 
Czecho-Slovak army lived in cars, and it was one of the 
grievances of the Russians that the Czechs were holding so 
large a share of the rolling stock. 

Russia has no train despatching system and this accounts 
for much of the slowness. The local station master along the 
line is in absolute control. If there is a train at his station 
he will not let it advance until he has been told over the 
wire that the track is clear. Russian trains are run on the 
staff system as in Germany. The steel staff, maybe two 
feet long, is the engineer’s authority to proceed, and it is 
released in each station through an electrical device by the 
station master at the stop ahead. The American engineers 
were engaged in teaching the Russians the rudiments of 
American train despatching when the situation became too 
difficult. The Americans say that the rank and file of the 
Russian engineers, shopmen and station forces are of high 
standard and that all they needed was proper instruction 
in modern methods. 

There has been a vast amount of graft in Russian rail- 
roading, especially of late. If a merchant wanted a car it 
facilitated matters to give a thousand rubles to the proper 
person. The native officers, or at least a large part of them, 
were not unnaturally opposed to American methods. It 
meant that very many of them would lose their jobs and 
would also lose their graft. 

With the great mass of the Russian people, with the rank 
and file of the workers, the Russian Railway Service corps 
got along very well. Most of our railroad officers are men 
who have worked up from humble beginnings, and even the 
technically trained men among the Americans were able to 
get out and tackle any kind of job with their bare hands. 
Not so the Russian superintendents, the “nachalniks.” The 
nachalnik is a technically trained man, and between him and 
the mere workers there is a great gulf fixed that the worker 
can never hope to pass. The Russian worker under this 
system can never hope to become a boss. He is out of sym- 
pathy with the entire white collar company, and they with 
him. Time after time our American engineers astonished 
the men in the workshops by showing them how a job should 
be done by doing it themselves. Thereby the Americans lost 
face with the Russian nachalniks, and doubtless made the 
nachalnik’s position more difficult. This part of the caste 
system and the inability of the worker to rise to better posi- 
tions accounts for much of the sabotage over there and for 
the spread of bolshevism. 
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Commission on Car Service Activities 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
HILE THE ORGANIZATIONS built up by the railroads 
Vf for the handling of transportation problems which 
require co-operative action have no direct means of 
enforcing the control which has been delegated to them, a 
means for bringing about compliance with the orders of the 
Commission on Car Service is indicated in a circular which 
it issued to the railroads on July 19. While no penalty is 
attached to its orders for the relocation of cars, the circular 
calls attention to the fact that they are mandatory and sug- 
gests that they may be made just as enforceable as the or- 
ders issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
have legal effect and carry a penalty for violations, by the 
simple expedient of asking the: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to issue its own service orders against any individual 
road or roads that fail to carry out the orders of their own 
organization. 
After its organization on March 1 the Commission on Car 
Service began issuing relocation orders, for the purpose of 


restoring something like a normal percentage of home cars. 


on home roads. In many cases according to general gossip, 
the degree of compliance with the orders depended to a con- 
siderable extent on whether it was or was not convenient for 
some roads to carry them out. After the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had been requested by a number of rail- 
road executives to exercise its emergency powers and had 
issued its Service Orders Nos. 2 and 3, transferring empty 
box cars from eastern to western roads and coal cars from 
western to eastern lines, Commissioner Aitchison found it 
necessary to telegraph Daniel Willard, as chairman of the 
executives’ Special Committee on Car Service Matters, that 
in many instances the deliveries ordered had not been made. 

Mr. Willard at once took the matter up with the executives 

of the various roads and assured the commission of the full 

support of the committee in an effort to see that further ac- 
tion on the part of the commission would not be necessary. 

The commission, of course, had a method of its own of 
enforcing its orders if it should deem it necessary, but since 
the expiration of its first relocation orders they have been 
renewed with some modifications by the Commission on Car 
Service, and the railroads, in organizing the Advisory Com- 
mittee of which Mr. Willard is chairman, have undertaken 
to create an organization which will make it unnecessary 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue formal 
orders where the railroads can handle the situation by them- 
selves. Circular C. C. S.-59 issued by the Commission on 
Car Service, which indicates the location of the teeth not 
found in its own orders, is as follows: 

“The orders of the Commission on Car Service for the re- 
location of cars are mandatory and must be complied with, 
regardless of the effect upon distribution of empty cars for 
loading on the railroad with which the order is placed. In 
the event that compliance with any order so placed involves 
operating difficulty or undue hardship, the facts should be 
immediately presented to the Commission on Car Service 
for consideration. Discussion of the merits of an order 
must not interfere with performance in the meantime. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, which receives 
reports daily of the performance of each railroad on the or- 
ders of this commission, has ruled that: 

1. The rate of delivery required by such orders should 
be maintained within weekly periods so that at the 
end of each seven days the full delivery required for 
that period shall have been made. 

2. In the event of failure to maintain current deliveries 
through unavoidable operating difficulties, the ac- 
cumulated deficiency must be made up at the rate of 
not less than 25 per cent of such deficiency each week 
unfil the order is up to date. 
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“The Interstate Commerce Commission requires from us 
a precise explanation in all cases where deliveries are not 
made in accordance with the schedule provided in the or- 
ders, and has informed us that in all instances where the 
order is not being given proper consideration by the indi- 
vidual railroad, it will be necessary to issue service orders 
against the delinquent road.” 

As the Interstate Commerce Commission’s orders are made 
public this plan will also serve to give publicity to the rail- 
roads which are failing to co-operate with other roads and 
will avoid the danger of creating a public impression that 
the roads generally are doing so, which is likely to be the 
case when statements are made that “some roads” are 
failing to obey orders, or that “tin many cases” orders have 
not been complied with. 

More Box Cars Ordered West 

The movement of 25,500 additional serviceable empty 
box cars from eastern and southeastern roads to western lines 
to assist in handling the new grain crops has been ordered 
by the Commission on Car Service for the 30-day period be- 
ginning July 25. The orders, with some modifications, rep- 
resent practically a renewal of the orders in effect for the 
30-day period ending July 24, which in turn represented a 
renewal of the directions contained in Service Order No. 3, 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s order directed the movement 
of 19,800 box cars of the western road ownership from east- 
ern lines in specific daily instalments from May 25 to June 
24. When it expired the Commission on Car Service is- 
sued similar orders for the next 30-day period covering a 
total movement of 27,900 cars. The new order will move 
a large number of cars from southeastern to southwestern 
lines, and also some of the cars from eastern and New Eng- 

_land territory will find their way into the Southwest. These 
orders for the interterritorial movement of box cars are in 
addition to numerous relocation orders for the movement 
of cars from one road to another in the same territory to 
meet important requirements. 

Preference for Fertilizer 

The Commission on Car Service has issued a circular di- 
recting all roads until further notice to furnish preferential 
orders for the loading of fertilizers to the extent of a mini- 
mum of 75 per cent of the actual daily requirements. The 
circular says this movement is a seasonal one and the move- 
ment has already begun, the season having been advanced 
at its solicitation through the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, with a view to helping out on the car supply. 

Summary of Car Situation 

The Commission on Car Service has issued the following 
summary of general conditions as of July 15: 

Box Cars—There is an especially heavy demand for box 
cars. Complaint from shippers indicates the shortage is 
widespread. The distribution of box cars to equalize the 
shortage is being given close attention. There is a heavy 
movement of box cars to western roads in preparation for 
the heavy grain movement now commencing. This will in- 
volve further curtailment of box car loading in the East to 
meet the present emergency. The demands for ventilated 
box in the southeastern section is especially heavy and the 
situation justifies constant attention. Outstanding instruc- 
tions, calling for empty movement of ventilated box cars to 
vegetable-loading territory, must be rigidly enforced. 

Automobile Cars—Prompt movement should be given au- 
tomobile cars to auto-loading territory. Ownership must be 
respected in loading such cars, except that cars may be moved 
loaded or empty to Lower Michigan or Upper Indiana or, 
Ohio, auto-loading points for loading with autos or trucks 
in accordance with the Car Service Rules. 
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Stock Cars—Shortage of stock cars continues in stock- 
loading territory. The demand for stock cars in the South 
and Southwest for watermelon and other perishable loading 
is also extremely heavy, making it imperative that these 
cars be not delayed. Stock cars should be handled with des- 
patch and in accordance with existing instructions. 

Refrigerator Cars—Good movement of empty refrigerators 
to California continues, which is giving shippers a good 
supply of cars. Loading continues heavy and _ necessitates 
concentration on westbound movement of empty cars. Re- 
quirements elsewhere, including cars for packing house and 
dairy products, continue active and loading is being reason- 
ably well taken care of. 

Flat Cars—An extreme shortage of flat cars for loading 
logs and piling still exists in the southern territory. In the 
central territory the demand for flat cars for agricultural 
implement loading continues to exceed the supply. 

Open Top Cars—There was a substantial increase in 
placements for coal loading during the first half of July, 
attributable to Monday, July 5, being generally observed as 
a holiday, and the effects of Service Order No. 7. There 
continues an acute shortage of mill gondolas in the mill dis- 
tricts, and storage space is rapidly becoming exhausted. Ef- 
forts should be concentrated on moving this type of car 
promptly to the owners. Service Order No. 9, issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on July 13, defines coal 
cars as any having sides 36 in. or greater in height. This 
order should further improve the supply of coal cars for 
coal loading, and relieves the existing shortage at many of 
the public utilities plants. 


Cars Not Equipped with Safety Appliances 


In a supplement to Circular CCS-34 the Commission on 
Car Service says there have been questions raised as to the 
propriety of ordering cars not equipped with safety appli- 
ances moved, loaded or empty to the owner, in order that 
they may be equipped in full compliance with the law not 
later than November 1 next. 

“The Commission on Car Service does not attempt to as- 
sume any special prerogative in this respect. The informa- 
tion given in Circular CCS-34 that extension of time will 
probably be denied and that penalties accruing because of 
such movements at the present time may be postponed until 
November 1, 1920, is entirely correct. The actual necessity 
exists for getting these cars equipped not later than Novem- 
ber 1 or penalties will undoubtedly be applied at that time 
and will probably be retroactive to March 1, 1920. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that all possible protec- 
tion be thrown around these cars that they may be equipped 
according to the law. It would seem that the quickest and 
most effective way is to catch the cars where they are and 
have them equipped without attempting to return them to 
the home road for this purpose. If, however, it is found 
essential or desirable for any special reason the movement 
may be made in accordance with Circular CCS-34 without 
suffering the penalty until November 1, 1920. 

“Lists of cars reported not equipped and not on home 
roads will be issued shortly, following which it is urged that 
inasmuch as owners’ records with respect to these cars are 
probably not accurate in some instances that an inventory 
be made of every car reported on respective railroads to make 
sure that it is or is not equipped and then report to the owner 
and to this commission or take such action as is necessary 
to comply with the law accordingly.” 


Freight Cars Accumulate 


The total accumulations of freight cars, which had been 
reduced to 105,000 but had increased to 121,000 by June 25 
as a result of the recurrence of the switchmen’s strike in 
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several eastern cities, showed another increase in the report 
for the week ending July 2, to 129,278. 

The deferred car requisitions for the week ending July 
1, also showed an increase, averaging 130,670 for the United 
States and Canada, and 123,035 for the United States alone. 
Of the total 38,095 were coal cars. 

The revenue car loading for the week ending July 10 
showed a falling off, amounting to 757,666 cars as compared 
with 809,845 for the corresponding week of 1919, and 975,- 
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621 for 1918. Freight received from connections amounted 
to 615,068, as compared with 554,129 and 698,765. 

The movement of the new grain crop in western states is 
now beginning and the granger roads are working to ca- 
pacity to keep down accumulations. With an active ex- 
port demand it is expected that there will be a heavy move- 
ment of grain to the Gulf ports. Lumber, general merchan- 
dise and building materials are moving in considerable vol- 
ume. 


New Priority Order Issued for Lake Coal 


New England Objects to Export of Coal—Chicago After 
Abuse of Reconsignment Privileges 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, Division 5, 
T on July 20 issued an additional order giving priority 

to coal transshipment across the lakes to the 
Northwest and Canada in accordance with a plan agreed 
upon at the meetings held in New York last week between 
the committee of coal operators appointed by the National 
Coal Association and committees of railroad officers. Rep- 
resentatives of the railroads and of the coal operators, accom- 
panied by the fuel administrator of Minnesota, submitted 
the plan to Commissioners Clark, Aitchison and Potter of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at a conference on 
Monday, together with a draft of a proposed order, which, 
with some modifications, was issued by the commission on 
the following day. 

_The commission had previously issued a priority order 
for lake coal but experience has indicated that it has not en- 
tirely served the purpose because the necessary amount of 
coal was not being billed to the lakes. Service Order No. 
10 names the specific coal carrying railroads serving the 
mining districts which have contracts for lake coal and di- 
rects preference and priority both in the supply of cars and 
in the transportation of coal consigned to the lake pool and 
also authorizes the placing of embargoes on the supply of 
cars for or the movement of coal to other destinations. H. 
M. Griggs, the manager of the lake pool, is authorized to 
establish percentages of the total number of cars to which 
the shippers are entitled, which it is understood will repre- 
sent the proportion in which the various mines hold con- 
tracts for lake coal, and after shipments to the extent of 
these percentages have been made any other available cars 
may be shipped in other directions. It has been estimated 
that to supply the needs of the Northwest will require a daily 
loading of 4,000 cars. 

The order contains the usual paragraph reciting that an 
emergency exists because of a shortage of equipment and 
congestion of traffic aggravated by unfavorable labor condi- 
tions, and the inability of the roads east of the Mississippi 
river properly and completely to serve the public in the 
transportation of coal; that the people in Michigan, upper 
peninsula, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, Montana and Canada are in a large measure de- 
pendent upon bituminous coal which must be transported 
from mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky by rail and lake during the season of lake navigation 
ending about November 1 each year and that the rate at 
which coal has been and is now being transported to that 
territory by rail and lake is not sufficient to meet its require- 
ments or to assure the peace, health and welfare of the peo- 
ple. The order then continues: 

“It is ordered, That until the further order of this com- 
mission, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company from coal 
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mines west of Grafton, W. Va., and Meyersdale, Pa.; the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company—Western Lines from coal mines on main and 
branch lines west of Latrobe, Pa.; the New York Central 
Railroad Company from coal mines in the state of Ohio; 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company from coal mines 
on and east of the lines from Cincinnati, Ohio, to Jellico, 
Tenn.; the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company; 
the Hocking Valley Railway Company; the Toledo & Ohio 
Central Railway Company; the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Railway Company; West Side Belt Railroad Company; Bes- 
semer & Lake Erie Railroad Company; the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad Company; Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny Railway Company; Montour Railroad Com- 
pany; the Monongahela Railway Company; the Kanawha 
& Michigan Railway Company; the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company; Norfolk & Western Railway Company; 
Coal & Coke Railway Company; Union Railroad Company 
(Pennsylvania) ; the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Railway Com- 
pany; Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railway 
Company; Kanawha & West Virginia Railroad Company, 
and Long Fork Railway, each of which is a common car- 
rier by railroad subject to the Interstate Commerce Act be, 
and they are hereby, authorized and directed to give prefer- 
ence and priority in the supply of cars for and in the trans- 


portation of bituminous coal consigned to the Ore & Coal > 


Exchange (the address of which is Perry Payne building, 
Cleveland, Ohio), at any Lake Erie port for transshipment 
by water as a part of a pool or pools of lake cargo or bunker- 
age coal at any such port; and to place an embargo on the 
supply of cars for or the movement of all other bituminous 
coal in carloads to any other consignee or destination; pro- 
vided, that this order shall not apply to coal loaded in cars 
furnished, placed or assigned under any order or direction 
hereinbefore or hereafter entered by the commission; and 
provided further, that after a producer and shipper of bi- 
tuminous coal, served by any of said common carriers in 
the said territories, has on any day shipped to the said Ore 
& Coal Exchange at any of the said ports a percentage (to 
be determined and announced for each coal producing dis- 
trict by H. M. Griggs, manager of said Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, who is hereby designated as an agent of the com- 
mission therefor) of the total number of cars to which the 
shipper is entitled on the said day, then this embargo shall 
not apply to the said shipper for the remainder of the said 
day to ship the remainder of the cars to which he is entitled 
to any consignees and destinations he may desire, including 
the said Ore & Coal Exchange, and the said Lake ports. 
“It is further ordered, That bituminous coal in carloads 
consigned to the said Ore & Coal Exchange up to the per- 
centages hereinbefore referred to shall not be subject to re- 
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consignment except upon a permit and direction therefor 
issued by the said H. M. Griggs, who is hereby designated 
as an agent of the commission therefor, which permit and 
direction shall be issued by him only upon a showing that 
the coal so to be reconsigned will go to a Lake pool or pools: 

“Tt is further ordered, That the percentages hereinbefore 
referred to shall be subject to change from time to time by 
the said H. M. Griggs upon one day’s notice to the carrier 
or carriers concerned. 

“It 1s further ordered, That this order shall be effective 
on and after July 26, 1920, until the further order ofthe 
commission.” 

Members of the Canadian Railway Commission held a con- 
ference with members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on July 17 to discuss the need of coal from the United 
States in Canada. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on July 15 issued 
a notice to the railroads, saying the commission’s attention 
has been called to the fact that railroads frequently con- 
fiscate coal consigned to government departments. It is ob- 
vious, the notice says, that railroads should refrain from con- 
fiscating coal consigned to the War Department or other 
government departments. The commission had previously 
issued a warning against confiscation of coal consigned to 
public utilities. 


New England’s Complaint 


The report of an investigation made in behalf of the six 
governors of the six New England States says that those 
states need 25,000,000 tons of bituminous coal yearly and 
that at the present rate of movement there will be a short- 
age this year of 6,400,000 tons; and New England factories 
will be forced next winter to run on half time. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s order purported to help New 
England in (1) the supply of cars, (2) priority in car move- 
ment and (3) in dumping at the piers; but according to the 
governors’ report the expected advantage has not been re- 
alized. Foreign vessels still monopolize an unreasonable 
share of the dumping facilities at Hampton Roads. James 
J. Storrow, fuel administrator of Massachusetts, testifying 
before the Senate Committee in New York City this week, 
said that in the interest of New England there ought to be 
a rigid embargo on the export of coal. The English govern- 
ment has restricted coal exports one-third, this being neces- 
sary to protect British industry. Mr. Storrow said that 
American coal is being advertised for immediate delivery 
in Italy, and that the railroads of Egypt, on which traffic 
had had to be curtailed for lack of fuel, are being run on 
American coal. 

In Washington, critics of New England interests say 
that the vessel room which has been assigned to New Eng- 
land since the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order has 
not been utilized and that the real difficulty is the refusal of 
New England buyers to pay the high prices now asked. The 
governors’ report, on the contrary says that $22 a ton is be- 
ing paid at Boston for large lots. Many New England con- 
sumers who have fully covered their year’s requirements at 
normal prices, say $4 or $4.50, are now unable to get coal 
shipped on their contracts, but they are able to get plenty 
of coal by paying $11 or $12 at the mines. This means, 
says Mr. Storrow, that thousands of cars of coal are being 
held in terminals and on the sidings for reconsignment by 
speculators; in fact, this condition is so serious, he says, that 
a prominent railroad officer recently brought it to the atten- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Reconsignment Privileges Abused 


The transportation situation in the Middle West has been 
featured by the inquiry into coal traffic conducted by the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission. Alarmist reports re- 
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garding the scantiness of next winter’s coal supply in Chi- 
cago, in circulation for some time, eventually culminated 
in the institution of an investigation by the state commis- 
sion. 

At the outset the fact was developed that coal has 
been coming into Chicago in large quantities for some time, 
but because of the abuse of reconsignment privileges, this 
coal has either been held for better prices or shipped to 
other points where it could be sold at larger profit. 

As the investigation progressed it was found that Chicago’s 
threatened fuel famine next winter is the result of widespread ° 
speculation on the part of wholesale coal dealers. - The re- 
sult was that the commission appealed to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for an embargo on reconsigning and 
“blind” billing of coal cars. This appeal the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refused on the grounds that such action, 
taken universally, is unnecessary and would cause much 
needless harm. The appeal, however, did have the one re- 
sult of focusing attention on practices which are in vogue 
in the coal industry generally. This fact, coupled with the 
orders which have been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Commission on Car Service, has pro- 
duced a more normal handling of the coal supply in the 
Central West and the Northwest and both shippers and 
railroad men are of the opinion that a crisis has been averted. 
In particular, since the hearings began there has been a no- 
ticeable improvement.in Chicago’s coal supply. 

J. F. Porterfield, general superintendent of the Illinois 
Central, was instrumental in pointing out the abuse of the 
reconsignment privilege to the state commission and pre- 
vailing on that body to appeal to the Interstate Commerce 
for relief. The Illinois Central figures, he showed, proved 
that 91,530 loaded coal cars came into the yards between 
July 1 and July 12—106 per cent more than came during 
the same period in 1919, and 7 per cent more than in the 
same period of 1918. 

Mr. Porterfield could not give figures on how much of the 
coal had been reconsigned, but cited as an example that 1,- 
227 cars, marked for reconsignment have been received in 
the yards since July 1. Of these 551 have been reconsigned. 
The others are still in the yards, presumably waiting to be 
sold at a price which will make it worth while to take them 
further than the Chicago market. 








Photo from International Film Service 


Radeau, the Railroad Worker Who Found President 
Deschanel of France, After the Latter’s Fall from His 
Private Car Is Pointing to the Place Where the 
President Fell from the Train. 
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The Michigan Central, the New York Central and the 
Wabash, will begin track elevation at Livernois avenue, Dix 
avenue and Waterman avenue, in Detroit, Mich., this sum- 
mer. In conjunction with the work the city is to extend 
Military avenue across the right of way of these railways and 
will construct a subway at its own expense. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Asheville, 
N. C., on July 19, suspended the injunction recently granted 
by the Federal District Court in West Virginia restraining the 
saltimore and Ohio from according preferential treatment to 
certain coal mines. The court discussed the motion for two days 
and appears to have ordered the suspension pending further con- 
sideration of the matter. : 


Five thousand to six thousand dollars is the salary named 
in the latest announcement of the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, which is of an examination, up to August 
31, for assistant director of statistics for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Applicants must be from twenty-five to 
fifty years old and must have had at least three years’ re- 
sponsible experience. Experience in directing the work of 
a considerable force of clerks, during this period, will be 
essential; mere routine statistical work will not be accept- 
able. There will be no minimum requirements as to educa- 
tion, but persons having the equivalent of a four years’ high- 
school course (14 college entrance units) will receive a 
rating of 70 per cent on education. Persons whose educa- 
tion has been along the lines of economics or engineering 
may offer such special training in lieu of not to exceed two 
years of railroad experience required. Such persons, how- 
ever, must have specialized in some phase of economics or 
engineering which would fit them especially to interpret rail- 
road statistics, and must offer at least thirty semester hours 
of graduate work for each year claimed in lieu of railroad 
experience. 


Examination for Car Inspector 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for senior inspector of car 
equipment. The Interstate Commerce Commission wants 
men in valuation work at entrance salaries from $2,100 to 
$3,600 a year. Applicants should have had five years’ prac- 
tical experience in car construction or in repair shops, and 
also some in cost estimating of car construction and repairs, 
and must have been in active service within two years next 
preceding the date of their application. They must be 25 
and not over 60 years of age. Persons wishing to take this 
examination should apply, by or before August 24, for form 
1312, stating the title of the examination desired, to the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or to a secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board, one of whom can 
be found in each of the principal cities. 


Another Deficit in May 


A partial summary of railway returns for May and for five 
months of this year, issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, indicates that roads operating 196,000 miles have earned 
practically no net operating income this year, except the $50,000,- 
000 of back mail pay taken into the accounts in January. The 
summary does not include reports of 37 roads, among which 
are such large systems as the Pennsylvania, the Illinois Central 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; but it shows for the 
five months a net operating income of only $47,923,347, as com- 
pared with $82,947,746, in the corresponding months of 1919, and 
practically ail of this must be the back mail pay. For May, the 
roads included in the summary show an increase of $36,000,000 
in revenues, but an increase of $66,000,000 in expenses, and a 
deficit of $7,266,964 as compared with a net operating income of 
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$31,730,918 in May, 1919. The eastern roads for May show a 
deficit of $9,830,489, the Southern roads a net operating income 
of $3,309,204 and the Western roads a deficit of $745,679. 


Civil Engineers’ Convention 


Herbert S. Crocker, acting secretary, New York City, an- 
nounces the fiftieth annual convention of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, which is to be held at Portland, 
Oregon, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, August 10, 
11 and 12. The chairman of the local committee is George 
C. Mason, Gasco Building, Portland. The meetings are to 


be held at the Multnomah Hotel. The annual address of 
President Arthur P. Davis will be delivered on Tuesday 
morning. 
C. P. R. War Veterans 
The Canadian Pacific has in its service a total of 18,330 


returned soldiers. When any employee sailed for voluntary 
service overseas, he carried with him credit for six months’ 
pay and the promise of a position awaiting his return. That 
promise was more than kept, for the scale of pay was raised 
during the war to correspond with the increased cost of liv- 
ing. Moreover, for all new openings preference 
given to returned men in general. The actual figures up to 
June 30, 1920, are as follows: Total reported as joining the 
army, 11,062; dead, 1,100; wounded, 2,088; re-employed in 
the service, 7,008; other soldiers given employment, 11,322: 
and total soldiers given employment, 18,330. Of the Canadian 
Pacific men who have been re-employed 370 won special dis- 
tinction, and two of them, John P. Robinson and R. N. Stuart, 
received the Victoria Cross.—Montreal Herald. 
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Retrenchment on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announced on Mon- 
da: last that “in order to bring about efficiency in the operat- 
ing forces and to curtail expenses as far as practicable it has 
been found necessary to effect a reduction of approximately 
10 per cent” in the number of employees in the Eastern region 
(lines east of Altoona). The statement issued said that 
“care would be exercised in making the contemplated changes 
so as not to interfere in any way with the ability to handle 
traffic or to make prompt repairs to cars and locomotives.” 
It was said that the majority of the changes would be among 
men in repair shops, car cleaners and clerks in the shops and 
general offices. Ten per cent would mean between 11,000 
and 12,000 employees in the Eastern region. 

A statement was issued at Philadelphia to the effect that 
many of the men dismissed would be needed at other points 
in the system, particularly in the central region, in and 
about Pittsburgh, and that every endeavor would be made to 
find places for as many as possible. 

Questions by reporters brought out a few additional de- 
tails. An officer is quoted as saying: “We're going right on 
running the railroad. But we are not going to carry a lot of 
deadwood on the payrolls. Weare going to operate efficiently 
and get rid of the surplus accumulated through a variety 
of causes.” Another said that women would suffer more 
than men. Office heads, without intending to detract from 
the qualities of women workers as a whole, say that a good 
many who came in during the war were better salary drawers 
than workers. They complain of “girls who paraded through 
the Broad Street Station with their arms about each other 
when they should have been at their desks.” Reference was 
made also to well known former utterances concerning in- 
efficiency in shops, due to the abolition of piecework rates 
and to losses due to the adoption of the eight-hour-day. 

“It is unfortunate,” said one officer, “that the order should 
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come at the time when there is talk of a strike, but decision 
to take this step was made some time ago and is in no way 
connected with the matters under arbitration.” 


Which Should Have Right of Way? 


The Southern Pacific Lines in Texas, in a placard suitably 
illustrated, and posted in its stations and other places, calls on 
automobile drivers to consider, as between themselves and 
the locomotive runner, which of the two has the advantage, 
in case of a mishap, or miscalculation at a crossing. Under 
the heading “Stop a Minute,” the placard says: 

In the years 1917 and 1918 there were 4,325 collisions 
between trains and automobiles on highway grade cross- 
ings in the United States. Practically all could have 
been avoided. In these accidents 2,214 persons were 
killed and 6,109 were injured. A total of 8,323 persons. 

An automobile traveling 30 miles an hour can stop 
within 50 feet and start again in 15 seconds. A train 
traveling 45 miles an hour will run a tenth of a mile in 
8 seconds. The driver who figures on making the cross- 
ing first should consider this fact. How could the engi- 
neer anticipate or guard against collision under such 
conditions? 

If the drivers of the automobiles in the 4,325 collisions 
had each expended a minute’s time in stopping to be sure 
the crossing was safe, 2,214 persons would probably have 
been saved from death, and over 6,000 men, women and 
children saved from injury, mental and physical suffer- 
ing, and expense. 

Where is the line of least resistance? Will you stop a 
minute ? 

Will you help us all by playing safe? 


Express Consolidation 


At the resumption of the hearing on the application of the 
American Railway Express Company to continue its ex- 
istence after September 1, before Examiner Butler of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on July 19, Alfred P. 
Thom, Jr., on behalf of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, announced that at the recent meeting of the member 
lines of that Association, in New York, 97 roads had voted in 
favor of making contracts with the American Railway Ex- 
press Company; 14 had voted against, while six had re- 
served the right to vote later. Therefore, he said, the as- 
sociation entered no objection to the proposal to continue 
the consolidation. It takes the position, he said, that the 
public has a just right to expect that there will be, on Sep- 
tember 1, an organized means of doing the express business 
of the country and that the organization of the American 
Railway Express Company, an existing and going concern, 
is the only one available. 

H. G. Herbel, who at the previous hearing had indicated 
some doubt as to whether the Southwestern lines would 
oppose the consolidation, was not present when the hearing 
was resumed. 

J. H. Beek, executive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League, said that the league’s committee had voted 
not to oppose the continuance of the consolidation and that 
position, he said, was endorsed at the recent meeting of the 
League at Philadelphia. The witness said that the position 
of the League is that an efficient express organization is 
demanded by commerce and while the service is very un- 
satisfactory at the present time, the League is not disposed 
to criticise it in view of all the conditions. The League 
does not favor a monopoly of the express business; but a 
condition, not a theory, confronts the country, he said. 
There is nothing to prevent any other organization engag- 
ing in the express business, Mr. Beek said, if it chooses 
to do so and can make contracts with the railroads. “We 
favor what seems to us the most probable means of speedy 
restoration of express service, and if after a reasonable op- 
portunity has been afforded the express company to make 
the necessary additions to its facilities and improvements 
to its service the company shall fail to do so, at that time 
we shall reserve the right to be complainants.” 

Mr. Beek also presented a statement on behalf of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, made by the transportation 
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committee and approved by the Board of Directors, that the 
consolidation is necessary to assure adequate express ser- 
vice. The Adams Company, the statement said, is not in 
position to resume business. Wells, Fargo & Company have 
stated that they would not resume business separately. The 
United States company went out of business prior to the 
consolidation and the Southern is in no better condition than 
the Adams. The statement expressed a hope that the 
service will be improved as soon as shippers can refrain 
from using the express company’s facilities for freight ship- 
ments. 

Mr. Beek also said that he was authorized to say that 
the New England Traffic League takes the same position as 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Some members of the 
League, however, do not agree with the position taken by 
the organization and no attempt is being made to bind them 
to its position. The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce 
had adopted a résolution opposing a continuance of the con- 
solidation. Mr. Beek severely criticised the claim policy of 
the Adams and the Southern companies. In reply to a 
question by John E. Benton, representing state commissions, 
he said the League would be very glad to have the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission take any action within its 
power to protect claimants, but when Mr. Benton suggested 
that Mr. Beek was not willing to go so far as to oppose 
the consolidation until the claim question could be straight- 
ened out, Mr. Beek said: “We don’t think the consolida- 
tion ought to be embarrassed by the conduct of one of the 
constituent companies over which the American Railway 
Express Company itself has no control.” He added that 
the question was not one merely of loss and damage claims 
but involved money actually paid by shippers on C.O.D. 
shipments. 

Mason Manghum, counsel for the Virginia Corporation 
Commission, put on as a witness for his side of the con- 
troversy B. F. Goodman, of the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce, to explain the treatment of Virginia shippers 
who had claims against the old companies. By turning their 
property and their personnel over to the consolidated com- 
pany, the witness said, the old express companies have made 
it impossible to bring suit against them in Virginia or to 
find property on which to levy. Claimants, he said, have 
been obliged to deal with the New York office; and the 
claims remain unsettled, after two years. 


The Detroit-Windsor Bridge 

The proposed bridge over the Detroit river at Detroit, 
Mich., was discussed by the backers of that project in that 
city on July 15, at which time the details of the proposed 
structure and tentative plans for financing were made public. 
The plans contemplate a suspension bridge of 1,770 ft. clear 
span, carrying two 28-ft. roadways, two 7-ft. sidewalks, two 
street car tracks and four railway tracks. The main span 
will be 100 to 110 ft. clear of the water. Railroad approaches, 
on 1% per cent grades will be about a mile long. The esti- 
mated cost of the bridge is $28,000,000. The cost of a high- 
way bridge at the same location would be about $11,500,000, 
making the cost to add the four railway tracks about $16,- 
500,000. The projectors have assurances that $10,000,000 can 
be provided locally and negotiations are under way for rais- 
ing the remainder. 

It is proposed to invite all the railroads to join the proiect 
on an equal basis, on the basis of calculations showing the 
cost per car to be not above the present cost of ferrying, and 
it is promised that in the near future it can be made much 
less. The number of railroad cars now crossing the river is 
estimated at 1,700,000 annually, and the projectors of the 
bridge calculate that “the railways available” could safely 
guarantee the bridge 1,000,000 cars a year by 1925. The cost 
of tunnels with capacity equal to that of the contemplated 
bridge is estimated at upwards of $60,000,000. 

The engineers have decided in favor of the suspension 
bridge design on the basis of economy, safety of erection, 
aesthetics and the time in which the structure can be com- 
pleted. The engineering investigation has been conducted 
by Charles Evan Fowler, consulting engineer, New York 
City, while Gustav Lindenthal, New York City, has been 
retained as consulting engineer. 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada announces 
that the application of the railways for authority to make a 
general advance in freight rates will be heard in Ottawa on 
August 10. 


The Isthmian Steamship lines are inaugurating a service 
between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports, loading and dis- 
charging at New York, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. Monthly sailings will 
be maintained for the remainder of this year and later there 
will be semi-monthly sailings. 


The St. Louis gateway is now in good condition and freight 
from all points east through St. Louis to the southwestern 
territory is moving freely. This announcement is made by 
the St. Louis-East St. Louis Traffic Committee to clear up 
the misunderstanding of those who have circulated reports 
that there are serious delays at that point. 


F. P de Hoyos, agent in New York City for the Mexican 
Government Railroad Administration, operating the National 
Railways of Mexico, announces that he is no longer the rep- 
resentative of the Mexican Railway Company, Ltd., which, 
on June 18, was returned to its owners. The Mexican Rail- 
way is represented in New York City by Carr Brothers, 65 
Broadway. 


Watch Your Competitor 


“Aero Limited,” an acrial passenger-carrying corporation, 
5 


of which C. Nicholas Reinhardt, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New . 


York, is the “general passenger agent,” reports that in the 
month of June 407 passengers were carried, despite the fact 
that official statistics show there were sixteen days of rain. 
Each passenger was carried an average of 52 miles, a total 
mileage of 21,164, and without accident. The statement says 
that July’s business promises to eclipse that of June. 


Chemicals Used in Water Purification 


In reply to a request of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the issuance of a priority order to promote the shipment of 
numerous chemicals used in water purification, the director 
of the Bureau of Service of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has written a letter stating that the commission 
deems it inadvisable to give general priority to these essen- 
tials in public health work; but is willing to act upon re- 
quests giving full particulars in cases of individual shipments 
and to use its best efforts to expedite the movement of such 
shipments. The letter says that innumerable demands have 
been made upon the commission, for priorities in the fur- 
nishing of cars for the transportation of commodities and 
if this request were granted it would necessitate similar 
action with respect to many others and the result would 
only be additional confusion. 


Farmers Lose by Shortage of Freight Service 


“The railroad tangle is costing the farmers of this country 
hundreds of thousands of dollars daily,” says J. R. Howard, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation, in a statement 
issued at Washington. 

“With 25 per cent of last year’s crop still remaining in the local 
elevators in some sections, and a totally inadequate movement of 
the new crop, local buyers find it necessary to protect themselves 
by wider margins. Constantly facing losses through demurrage, 
breach of contract, excessive storage charges and high interest 
rates, the local buyer feels called upon to offer the wheat producer 
prices much lower than those quoted at the terminal markets. 
These increases in margins all along the line probably cost the 
farmer at the local elevator a total of 10 cents or more a bushel. 
Neither is there any benefit to the consumer through this loss 
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sustained by the farmer. It is all pure loss—a sacrifice to in- 
efficiency. The railroad laborer who has’ wilfully cut down his 
volume of work and repeatedly struck for increased wages may 
wake up to find that the increases he has caused in the costs of 
iood, clothing and shelter more than offset the increases he has 
demanded in wages. There is no more damnable point at which 
labor can attack our economic structure, and, I might add, no 
surer way of cutting its own throat than by cutting down the 
efficiency and the carrying capacity of our arteries of transpor- 
tation.” 


Canadian Railroads Ask Rate Increase 


The Canadian Railway Association, representing all lines 
in the dominion, has applied to the Railway Commission for 
a 30 per cent increase in freight rates. The association an- 
nounced that the application was based entirely on present 
costs of railway operation, including labor and materials. 
These increased costs, according to the application, exceed by 
enormous sums increased revenue obtained from the rate ad- 
vance granted in August, 1918. 

At that time wage increases were given employees based on 
increases in the United States under the so-called McAdoo 
award. Although these increases were accompanied by rate 
changes, the effect of the new rates was to add only $43,000,- 
000 to the gross revenues of the railways, as against $80,000,- 
000 additional wage costs, thus creating a discrepancy of 
$37,000,000 for the first year. 


Coal Production 


The production of soft coal during the week ending July 
10 is estimated at 9,803,000 tons, according to the weekly 
bulletin of the Geological Survey. The decrease of 490,000 
tons below the output of the preceding week, ‘attributed to 
the Fourth of July holiday, was not as great as had been 
anticipated. The average rate of production on the five 
working days of the week was the greatest attained since 
the middle of January and on Sunday and the holiday the 
railroads were able in part to catch up in their work of 
placing cars. That production is on the increase is shown 
by preliminary reports on loadings on the first three days of 
the following week, July 12, 13 and 14, which have been at 
a rate of 5 or 6 per cent greater than that before the holiday. 
The total production for the calendar year to July 10 is 
estimated at 272,170,000 net tons, an average of 10,225,000 a - 
week, and about 44,000,000 tons greater than for the cor- 
responding period of 1919. For the week ended July 3 there 
was a reduction in the time reported lost on account of car 
shortage. The total transportation loss was 35.3 per cent 
of full time as compared with 37.9 per cent during the pre- 
ceding week. Signs of a positive improvement in car supply 
were to be found in the reports for Central and Southern 
Illinois, Northern Ohio, Section B of Central Pennsylvania, 
the West Virginia Panhandle and the smokeless fields of 
Southern West Virginia, also in the Hazard and Northwest 
Kentucky districts, but transportation is said to be still the 
dominant factor limiting production. 

Lake shipments for the season now stand at 4,684,000 
tons as against 9,470,000 tons in 1918, and 10,930,000 in 1919. 
Incomplete returns on stocks of fuel held by the railroads 
indicate that on June 1 they were unusually low and that 
between February 29, the close of federal control, and June 
1 there was a sharp decline in stocks. These statements 
are based on reports to the American Railroad Association 
made by 120 of the principal carriers. Stocks of bituminous 
coal held in cars by these roads declined 7 per cent from 
February 29 to June 1. Stocks in pools declined 34 per 
cent. For all stocks the percentage of decrease is given 
as 21. 

About 47,756,000 bushels, or 5.1 per cent of last year’s: 
wheat crop, was still on the farms on July 1, according to 
a bulletin issued by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. This compares with 19,261,000 
bushels on July 1, 1919, and 31,923,000, the average of stocks 
on July 1 for five years 1914-1918. The July forecast for the 
new wheat crop is 809,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
941,000,000 for 1919. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has suspended from July 18 to November 15, 
the operation of an item in a Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis tariff, 
naming increased switching charges on soft coal, c.l., from Citi- 
zens Mines “A” and “B” at Springfield, Ill, to junctions with 
connecting lines at Springfield. 


The Commission has further suspended from August 3. until 
September 2 the operation of proposed tariffs cancelling joint 
through rates on bituminous coal from points on the Sewell Val- 
ley in West Virginia to tidewater points and certain other desti- 
nations, the operation of which was suspended from April 3 to 
August 3, by an order previously entered. 


The Commission has further suspended from August 4 until 
September 3 the operation of items in a Chesapeake & Ohio tariff 
cancelling a switching rate on coal, c.l., from the Federal Coal 
Company’s tipple at Elkhorn City, Ky., to connection with the 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, destined to various southeastern 
points, the operation of which was suspended from April 6 to 
August 4, by an order previously entered. 


The Commission has suspended from July 20 to November 
17, the operation of Rule No. 23 of a tariff filed by F. W. 
Gomph, agent, which provides that freight charges on traffic 
from points in the United States to points in Canada must 
be paid in United States currency. The entire question of 
the payment of freight on shipments to and from Canada 
was the subject of a conference on July 19 between members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the Canadian 
Railway Commission. 


Refrigerator Cars Two Cents a Mile 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved the 
application of J. E. Fairbanks, agent, for permission te file 
tariffs increasing the mileage to be allowed by railroads te 
owners of privately owned refrigerator cars to two cents 
a mile, effective not earlier than August 31. 


State Commissions 


The Monroe & Texas was granted authority June 29 to 
abandon and remove that portion of its line south of Lenwil, 
a., by the Railroad Commission of the State of Louisiana. 


The Corporation Commission of Virginia has decided that 
it has no authority to regulate the rates of the Pullman Com- 
pany, a sleeping car company being not a common carrier, 
but a traveling hotel. 


A safety conference was held recently at Madison, Wis., 
by representatives of steam and electric railroads operating 
in the state. The meeting was called by the railroad com- 
mission to promote the enforcement of safety measures at 
crossings of steam railroads by electric lines. Prior to the 
holding of a second conference, a survey of the conditions 
at the many crossings in the state will be made. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, second dis- 
trict, has ordered the New York Central to move freight between 
the Erie Basin Barge Canal public terminal at Buffalo and indus- 
tries adjacent to its tracks or at other points with which it can 
interchange traffic. 

The order was issued in response to a complaint by the Super- 
intendent of Public Works. It stipulates that the railroad shall 
provide engines and cars for all traffic in and out of the Barge 
Canal terminal, as well as spot, place and remove cars. The rail- 
road is to file a tariff within thirty days covering charges for all 
service over its lines and connecting roads. 

Physical connection of the railroad tracks and the State Barge 
Canal terminal has been provided by the State. The order holds 
that the connection is practicable, and has been made with due 
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regard to safety, and that ithe amount of business is sufficient to 


_ justify the order. 


Court News 


A railroad employee, hired to guard property from theft, 
who was sent ahead of an interstate train to secrete himself 
and guard it, and who was shot by persons stealing coal from 
other cars standing in the yard, was not then engaged in in- 
terstate commerce within the act—Chicago vy. Alton v. In- 
dustrial Commission (Ill.) 125 N. E., 378. 


The Iowa Supreme Court holds that a trackman, injured 
while unioading rails to be used in repairing a track used by 
a railroad company for the movement of interstate as well 
as intrastate trains, was employed in interstate commerce, 
whether the rails had come from another state or not.— 


Lammers v. C. G. W. (Iowa) 175 N. W. 311. 


The North Carolina Supreme Court holds that a carpenter, 
killed while repairing a coal chute used for coaling intrastate 
and interstate trains, was not engaged in interstate com- 
merce, so that action for his death might be maintained under 
the federal act; to bring an employee under the act, the 
service should be a part of interstate commerce or in aid of 
interstate transportation so as to be practically a part of it.— 
Capps v. A. C. L. (N. Car.) 101 S. E. 216. 


The Illinois Supreme Court holds that proof that injury 
to a railroad yard watchman occurred at the place where he 
would be while performing his special duty to watch for 
thieves on an interstate train is not inconsistent with his 
then being in the performance of his general duties of watch- 
man, bringing him within the Workman’s Compensation Act, 
instead of the federal Employers’ Liability Act. Where part 
of employee’s duties are connected with interstate com- 
merce, the employer, seeking to avoid liability under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act on the ground that liability, 
if any, is under the federal Employers’ Liability Act, has 
the burden of showing that the employee was engaged in 
interstate commerce at the time of the injury.—Atchison, T. 
& S. F. v. Industrial Commission (Ill.) 125 N. E. 380. 


Hours of Service Act—Day and Night Station 


The federal district court for the Southern District of 
Texas holds that where a telegraphic train despatching 
service is maintained by a railroad company at a station con- 
tinuously during the 24 hours, the fact that during the night- 
time the messages are handled by operators of another com- 
pany does not prevent the station from being one “continu- 
ously operated night and day;” and operators may not be 
on duty more than 9 hours in a 24-hour period. —United States 

. Baker, 261 Fed., 703. 


Inadequate Compensation for Use of Railroad 
Under Federal Control Act 


The federal district court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois holds that the amount of annual compensation offered 
by the Director General of Railroads for the use of the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, then in the hands of a receiver, while 
under federal control, namely, $3,280,000.88, was inadequate, 
and the receiver was instructed to decline the offer and to 
proceed under Federal Control Act § 3, to have the amount 
a just compensation determined.—Railway Steel Spring Co. 


yr. C. & E. L, 261 Fed., 690. 


Railroad Grant Lands Tendered for Lien Lands 
Must Be Not Less Than 40-Acre Tracts 


A land grant to the Southern Pacific (14 Stat. 292) pro- 
vides that where lands are lost to the company for any 
reasons therein specified, other lands may be selected in lieu 
thereof. The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
holds that the grant is not violated by rulings of the Secretary 
of the Interior that the company must not tender fractions of 
40-acre tracts, where it is not shown that the company will 
be prevented by such rulings from utilizing the base lands.— 
Southern Pacific v. Lane, 263 Fed. 637. 
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New Railway Construction in China 
Lonpon. 
The construction of a branch line of the Canton-Hankow 
railway, China, from Changsha to Changtek, a distance of over 
1006 miles, is now being undertaken. 


Passenger Trains Between Italy and 
Germany to Resume Service 


Lonpon. 

The Italian Ministry of Transport has been in negotiation with 
the German Railway Administration as to the resumption ot 
passenger traffic between Germany and Italy, and it has been 
decided to run through trains again as soon as possible between 
the two countries. At first four trains will run, two between 
Holland and Rome and two between Berlin and Rome via Leipzig, 
Hof, Ratisbon, Brenner, Mona, Florence, Rome and on to Naples. 


Rhodesian Railway Rates Increased 


Lonpbon. 

At the general meeting of the Rhodesia Railways, Rochfort 
Maguire, the president, said that the demands of the transport 
trade of Rhodesia, in spite of the temporary fall in tonnage 
during 1919, were increasing and no restriction of services towards 
meeting the rise in operating expenses was practicable. In the 
circumstances the obvious and only remedy was to increase rates. 
On April 1, last, an increase of 10 per cent was made in pas- 
senger fares and 25 per cent in freight rates. It is too early 
yet to ascertain the ultimate effect of these additional charges 
upon the company’s revenue. 


Disposal of the Swiss Government Loan 


It is understood that the proceeds of the $25,000,000 Swiss 
government loan, announcement of which was made in the 
July 9 issue of the Railway Age, which will be spent in the 
United States, will be used for the purchase of such material 
as steel tubing, copper, insulators and possibly rails, rather 
than for completely finished machinery. It is not probable, 
however, that much of the total amount will be used for 
copper, as the Swiss government has been able, since the 
signing of the armistice, to purchase enough copper in Europe 
to supply their needs until 1922. 


New Railway in Argentina 
l_onpdon. 

The Board of Trade Journal says that the government of the 
Province of Corrientes, Argentine Republic, has granted a con- 
cession to an American syndicate to construct a railway line in 
that province and to exploit it for 50 years, although the Gov- 
ernment reserves the right of expropriating the permanent way, 
rolling stock and other assets of the concern at any time upon 
payment of the real value plus a premium of 20 per cent. It is 
stated that the stations will be located at places to be selected 
by the government of that province and that in order to prevent 
land speculation, the ground adjoining the stations will be sub- 
divided and offered for sale at prices which will be decided upon 
beforehand. The title of the new concern is to be that of “Fer- 
rocarril Colonista Corrientino.” 


Receipts and Expenditures on English Railways 


Lonpon. 

The Ministry of Transport issued on July 3, a statement re- 
garding the financial results of the working of the railways dur- 
ing the months of April and May. The total revenue earned for 
the month of April was £18,773,869, and for May £19,650,271. 
The total expenditure during April was £18,531,236, and May 
£19.014.340, giving a balance of revenue over expenditure for 
the month of April of £242,633 and May £635,931. The 
standard year proportion of net receipts under the given guar- 


antee was for April £3,614,000, and May, £3,780,000, to which 
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is added for interest on capital works brought into use, April 
£88,000 and May £88,000. Thus the net Government liability 
for the month ended April is £3,541,594 and for May £3,351,579, 
or approximately $17,000,000 and $16,000,000, respectively. The 
traffic revenue earned was distributed roughly as follows: 


April May 
Passenger train traffic...... £38,441,684 £9,373,687 
Goods train. traffic.......... 11,163,749 11,113,667 


East Africa and Uganda Railways 


The question was raised in the British Parliament on June 14 
as to the railways which it is proposed to build in British East 
Africa or Uganda in the immediate future, and whether the con- 
struction of such railways would be placed to open tender, writes 
Consul General Robert P. Skinner to Commerce Reports. The 
official statement of the government in reply to the inquiries was: 

“The new railways contemplated in eastern Africa are a line 
from Nakuru, on the Uganda Railway, through Eldama and 
Eldoret to Sov, 6n the northwest of the Uasin Oishu Plateau, 
and an extension of the Nairobi-Thika branch for a distance 
which is still under the consideration of the governor. It is not 
at present intended to place construction to open tender; the 
absence of detailed information as to the route of the Uasin 
Gishu Railway makes it necessary to arrange for a joint survey 
by the government and any contractor, and for this purpose it 1s 
impossible to negotiate with more than one firm at a time. 
Arrangements are in progress with Griffiths (Ltd.), of Nairobi, 
for a contract which will relate to the survey only, but it is to 
be presumed that if a contract price can be agreed upon as a 
result of the survey the construction contract will be given to 
the same firm.” 


Bolshevist Russia’s Economic Disaster 
Lonpon. 

The London Times is able to publish some interesting informa- 
tion regarding the state of Bolshevist Russia, which is contained 
in a memoir from a member of the Council of People’s Economy 
(Sovnarhos), a Bolshevist body, on the present situation of 
Soviet Russia. 

The document, which is dated last March, confesses that the 
economic position of Soviet Russia is becoming worse. In the 
big factories the output is only 10 per cent of that in pre-revolu- 
tion days and many of the factories have closed down. All 
efforts are devoted to maintaining the diminishing transport 
service and supplying the army. In spite of this only 15 per cent 
of the locomotives are being repaired and the output of new 
locomotives is at the rate of 40 to 50 a year against 800 to 1,000 
under the old regime. Railways are falling to pieces and experts 
predict that by August of this year railway communication will 
practically have come to a standstill. In order to repair loco- 
motives it is necessary to take from one engine the parts which 
are required to repair another. By this method it is possible 
to repair, on an average, one locomotive by collecting the spare 
parts from seven others. 

There is a great lack of fuel (the wood used being of the 
1919-1920 season and therefore still full of sap) and lubricating 
oils; white metal for railway bearings which are gradually being 
replaced by oak bearings lubricated by graphite and there is also 
a shortage of steel for railway wheel tires. Only one Martin 
oven at the Koulebak Works provides the whole of Soviet 
Russia with steel for railway wheel tires. The non-existence of 
steel for springs makes it impossible to replace the weakened 
springs, and in consequence the buffers and coupling hooks of 
the different cars are so far out of alignment that the cars can- 
not be coupled together. The pneumatic brakes are completely 
out of order, as well as all the lighting and heating apparatus. 

Although the means of transport is so seriously impaired the 
government proposes to electrify the railways. Members of the 
government think that under the most favorable conditions this 
can be started by 1928, provided that the iron producing and 
metallurgic industries will be partially revised in 1927 and that 
the maximum amount of help from Germany is obtained. The 
views of the engineers are more pessimistic, as not only the 
rolling stock, but also the permanent way, water-supply, work- 
shops, apparatus for signaling and the like are in a state of 
dilapidation. In their opinion it is necessary to invest 3,000,000,- 
000 of gold roubles ($1,500,000,000) to make the Russian rail- 
ways more or less fit to meet the requirements of the country. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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Locomotives 


THe HAvANA CENTRAL is in the market for 10 Consolidation 
locomotives. 


Tue Atcoma EAstTeRN has ordered 2 locomotives from the 
Montreal Locomotive Works. 


Tue CENTRAL CUNAGUA (Cuba) will have one locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL RosaLiA (Cuba) will have one locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe CENTRAL GALope (Cuba) will have two locomotives built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


., THe Centrat Rerorma (Cuba) has ordered 1 locomotive from . 


the American Locomotive Company. 


THe CENTRAL OrIENTE (Cuba) will have one locomotive built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE CENTRAL JARoNU (Cuba) will have six locomotives built 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CENTRAL AustTRALIA (Cuba) will have one locomotive 
built at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE CENTRAL ALGopONES (Cuba) has ordered 1 locomotive 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe CENTRAL SAN CuristopaL (Cuba) will have three loco- 
motives built at the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THE SouTH MANCHURIAN RatLway has bought parts, acces- 
sories and material for 3 Pacific type locomotives and 6 De- 
capod type locomotives to be built in its own shops at 
Shakako, near Darien, Manchuria, 


THE SouTHERN Paciric is building 14 switching locomotives 
and six 10-wheel locomotives in its shops in California, and 10 
Mikado type locomotives are to be built in the shops of the 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad at Algiers, La. 


THE VANADIUM CoRPORATION OF AMERICA, New York, has or- 
dered from the Davenport Locomotive Works two saddleback 
tank locomotives of 10-ton weight, to use either oil fuel or coal 
and to be equipped with air brakes, for use on its new line in 
Peru. 


THE Erie RAILROAD will be in the market for about 75 locomo- 
tives when plans now under way have been completed to finance 
the purchase of this equipment. The Association of Railway 
Executives has recommended to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that it approve a loan of $1,242,500 to the Erie for this 
purpose, as noted in the Railway Age of July 2. 


Freight Cars 


THE HavANA CENTRAL is in the market for 100, 40-ton flat cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN is inquiring for 50 caboose 
cars. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is inquiring for from 500 to 750, 
70-ton hopper cars. 


THE JoIntT PurRCHASING COMMISSION OF INDIANA is inquiring 
for 150 hopper cars. 


Tue AMERICAN Stee. & Wire CoMPANY is inquiring for 50, 
50-ton steel gondola cars. 


Tue E. M. Jones Company, Toledo, Ohio, is inquiring for 
from 500 to 700 freight cars. 
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THE DoMINION SHIPBUILDING CorPORATION, Toronto, Can., is 
inquiring for 50, 40-ton freight cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN has ordered 500 stock cars 
from the Bettendorf Company, Bettendorf, Ia. 


THE Newport News SHIPPING & Drypock Company, Newport 
News, Va., is inquiring for 20 flat-bottom gondola cars. 


Tue LEHIGH VALLEY is having 500 steel coal cars repaired at 
the shops of the Middletown Car Company, Middletown, Pa. 


THE TENNESSEE Copper & CHEMICAL CorporATION, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, is inquiring for from 150 to 175, 7,000-gal. tank 
cars. 


THe West InpIA SuGAR FINANCE CorporaATION, 129 Front 
street, New York, is inquiring for one 5,000-gal. narrow gage 
tank car for export. 


THE NorRTHERN PETROLEUM ComPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., has or- 
dered 20, 8,050-gal. capacity tank cars from the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company. 


THE WoNnHAM, Bates & GoopE TRADING CorRPORATION, 17 
Whitehall street, New York, is inquiring for one 3,000-gal. nar- 
row gage tank car for export. 


Tue ILLiInois CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of June 
16 as inquiring for 300 stock cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Etorn, Jotiet & Eastern, reported in the Railway Age 
of July 9 as being in the market for from 500 to 1,000, 70-ton 
gondoia and 1,500 hopper cars, has withdrawn its inquiry for 
this equipment. 


THE VANADIUM CoRPORATION OF AMERICA, New York, has or- 
dered from the Western Wheeled Scraper Company 12 dump 
cars of 8 cu. yd. capacity, to be equipped with airbrakes, for use 
on its new line in Peru. 


Passenger Cars 


THe New York, Ontarto & WESTERN is inquiring for 15 
express cars. 


Tue ILLIno1s CENTRAL has ordered 35 passenger cars from the 
Pullman Company, Chicago. 


THe Havana CENTRAL has ordered 10 combination baggage and 
mail cars from the Osgood Bradley Car Company. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue WasasH is offering 800 tons of scrap iron for sale. 
THE SOUTHERN is offering 2,200 tons of scrap iron for sale. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric is offering 600 tons of scrap iron for 
sale. 


THe Great NorTHERN has ordered 266 tons of I-beam spans 
from the Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN has contracted for 124 tons 
of steel towers for water tanks to be erected at Chicago by the 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 


THE VANADIUM CoRPORATION OF AMERICA, New York, has or- 
dered from the United States Steel Corporation 1,000 tons of 
40-lb. rail for use on its new line in Peru. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE has issued a list of ma- 
chine tools desired in which are noted lathes, borers and other 
shop equipment. 


County CoMMISSIONERS in Texas have no authority to compel 
railroads to join counties in the elimination of grade crossings 
and to share the cost thereof, according to an opinion of the 
attorney general’s department at Austin, on June 28. 
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James L. Gough, president of the Federal Machinery Sales 
Company, Chicago, has retired from active business. 


The Union Railway Equipment Company, Chicago, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a one-story forge shop, 75x 120 ft., to 
be erected at Hammond, Ind. 


Hugo T. Burgtson, who has been in the employ of the 
Sheafe Engineering Company, Inc., Chicago, since July 1, 
1919, has been promoted to the position of manager of that 
company. Mr. Burgt- 
son was born at Water 
Valley, Miss., in May, 
1885. He entered rail- 
way service as an em- 
ployee in the supply de- 
partment of the Illinois 
Central and filled vari- 
ous positions in the 
storehouses and offices 
of the road. He later 
attended Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
Chicago, taking up a 
mechanical course and 
later worked with sev- 
eral manufacturing con- 
cerns, until his connec- 
tion with the Sheafe 
Engineering Co., Inc., 
on July 1, 1919, as noted 
above. 





H. T. Burgeson 


Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa., announce the 
appointment of F. R. Wadleigh as export sales manager, 4006 
Woolworth building, New York. 


Frederick William Bason, solicitor for the Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau, Omaha, Nebr., has been made vice-president 
of the Sheafe Engineering Company., Inc., Chicago. Mr. 
Bason was born at 
Galesburg, Ill, on Jan- 
uary 4, 1874. He served 
as an apprentice ma- 
chinist on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, 
at Aurora, IIl., and the 
New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, at Chicago, 
for a period of five 
years. He then enter- 
ed the service of the 
Illinois Central as a 
machinist and during a 
period of 14 years was 
successively  airbrake 
foreman, chief material 
inspector and_ super- 
visor of apprentice in- 
struction. For the fol- 
lowing four years he 
was connected with the 
Omaha Public Schools 
as director of vocational work in the Fort School for Boys 
and was later appointed head of the manual arts department 
of the South Omaha High School, which position he held for 
a period of two years prior to his appointment with the Rail- 
way Educational Bureau. 





F. W. Bason 


Roland Whitehurst, of the New York sales office of the 
Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 


been appointed manager of its Washington, D. C., sales 
office. 
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B. A. Plimpton, sales manager of the Locke Insulator 
Manufacturing Company, Victor, N. Y., has tendered his res- 
ignation which has been accepted effective August 15. D. 
H. Osborne is acting sales manager, Victor, New York. 


The Oxweld Acetylene Company, Newark, N. J., has been 
given a distinguished service award by the War Department 
of the United States for distinguished service in the war. 


W. L. Randall and T. D. Randall of D. W. Randall & Co., 
Chicago, have recently organized the Randall Foundry and 
will build a plant at Michigan City, Ind., for the manufac- 
ture of grey iron castings for railway equipment. 


J. Leonard Replogle, president of the Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America, and chairman of the Replogle Steel Cor- 
poration, New York, has been elected a director of the 
Berg & Hutton Steel Corporation in Teschen, Czecho- 
Slovakia, of which the Schneider Company, Creusot, France, 
holds the controlling interests. 


T. D. Slingman has joined the sales organization of the 
Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, Grand Haven, Mich., as 
special representative, with headquarters at its Pittsburgh 
office. Mr. Slingman has for many years been identified 
with the selling organization of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, for the past nine years as district manager at 
Detroit. He left the service of that company on June 1 and 
shortly thereafter joined the Keller force. 


Sidney G. Johnson, who resigned, effective August 1, as 
vice-president and director of the General Railway Signal 
Company, to become president of the Signal Service & 
Supply Corporation, 
New York, as was an- 
nounced in the Railway 
Age of July 9, page 81, 
was born in 1874 in 
Eccles, Lancashire, 
England. He entered 
Harrowgate boarding 
school when he was 
about 9 years old and 
at the age of 12 came 
to America and went 
to Swissvale, where his 
father, Henry Johnson, 
was works manager of 
the Union Switch & 
Signal Company. About 
a year later he went to 
Rahway, N. J., where 
the Johnson Railroad 
Signal Company had 
been established, and 
during vacations he 
worked in the shops and drawing office. He attended a pre- 
paratory school and for two years after leaving school he 
worked in the construction gang of the Johnson Railroad 
Signal Company. He later served with the construction 
forces of the Union Switch & Signal Company for a year. 
In 1896, when the Standard Railway Signal Company was 
organized, with his father as president, he was made signal 
engineer and had charge of the locking and dog sheets, mak- 
ing estimates, etc. When the company went to Troy he 
went with it; but, after the Trojan Car Coupler Company’s 
interests took hold, his father left the Standard and he fol- 
lowed him after a few months and went to the Union Switch 
& Signal Company in 1899 in the New York office. Shortly 
afterward he was appointed engineer of construction for 
the eastern district and later was for two years at Swissvale 
as signal engineer in charge of the estimating department. 
He then went to New York and had charge of installing the 
signal system on the Interborough and of other large instal- 
lations put in at that time. When the Interborough work 
was finished he was made eastern manager in charge of sales 
and construction. About 1910 he was appointed general sales 
manager, and in March, 1914, became vice-president in charge 
of sales and engineering. The following July he left the 
service of the Union Switch & Signal Company to go to the 





S. G. Johnson 
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General Railway Signal Company as assistant to the presi- 
dent, and since August, 1914, has been a vice-president and 
director of the latter company. 


Appointments have been made at the plant of the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, Luffalo, N. Y., as follows: George W. 
Whitehead has been appointed general superintendent, suc- 
ceeding Thomas H. Mathias, who was recently elected vice- 
president and general manager; H. J. Kelly has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent, succeeding Mr. 
Whitehead: and Randolph Payson has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent, succeeding Mr. Kelly. 


The Burden Iron Company, Troy, N. Y., has entered into 
a contract for a term of years with the Burden Iron Com- 
pany Railroad and Steamship Division, to dispose of its 
products as applied to railroad and steamship companies. 
Edward L. Smith is the general partner of this newly or- 
ganized partnership, and W. J. Caton has been appointed 
secretary, with office at 3711 Grand Central Terminal, New 
York. Mr. Caton has resigned from his position with Brown 
& Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Italian Decorations Awarded to 
Americans for War Work 


At a luncheon in the Railroad Club, New York, on July 
15, presentations were made by Acting Italian High Commis- 
sioner Quattrone, of decorations conferred by the King of 
Italy in recognition of services during the war to Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation; 
James A. Farrell, president of the same corporation; William 
H. Woodin, president of the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany; Andrew Fletcher, president of the American Locomo- 
tive Company; Charles S. Gawthrop, vice-president of the 
American Car & Foundry Company; Eugene P. Thomas, 
president of the United States Steel Products Company, and 
Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president of the American Loco- 
motive Sales Corporation. The Italian Government has made 
Delos W. Cooke associate director of the Cunard and allied 
lines, a Cavalier of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
in recognition of his services to Italy in connection with the 
Red Cross and as a member of the Traffic Executive Com- 
mittee of the Allies and of the Exports Control Committee. 


Trade Publications 


PorTaBste FLoor Cranes.—The Canton Foundry & Machine 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has issued a 34-page catalog illustrating 
and describing the portable floor cranes and hoists manufactured 
by that company for use in freight houses, warehouses, shops, 
etc., for lifting loads up to 6,000 Ibs. 


Jacks—The Dutf Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has prepared a small 16-page folder (No. 803) illustrating and 
describing briefly Dutf and Barrett jacks of the types most widely 
sold. This booklet is a miniature catalog giving complete in- 
formation regarding dimensions, capacities and list prices of 
these jacks. 


FEEDWATER HEATING.—Figures showing the amounts that may 
be saved on coal bills by preheating feedwater with the heater 
developed by the Locomotive Feed Water Heater Company, New 
York, are contained in bulletin No. 6, issued by that company. 
The savings are also presented graphically on a chart which is 
arranged to show the monthly saving per locomotive for any 
combination of fuel consumption and gross ton miles per month 
and for varying coal costs. 


SINGLE Stace Arr Compressors.—The Pennsylvania Pump & 
Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., has recently issued a 12-page illus- 
trated bulletin known as No. 100 and devoted to the Class 3-A, 
power-driven, single-stage, straight line air compressors, manu- 
factured by this company. The bulletin gives complete data on 
the capacities of the various types in addition to describing the 
latest improvements made in this line, consisting of such fea- 
tures as a new type of ring plate valve, solid forged crank- 
shaft, connecting rod with solid box eyes, etc. 
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Railway Financial News 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fe.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for an order authorizing 
the issuance and delivery of its common stock from time to 
time in amounts not exceeding $9,243,000 in exchange for its 
4 per cent convertible bonds. 


ANTHONY & NorTHERN.—A board of referees appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pass upon the claim of 
this company for compensation for the use of its property 
by the government has rendered a déeision that the railroad 
was under federal control from Decefftger 28, 1917, to and 
including June 29, 1918, and not thereafter, and that the just 
compensation for the use of the company’s property for that 
period was $4,756.26, in addition to which the company is en- 
titled to $5,46038 as reimbursement for the deficit in railway 
operating income which the company assumed and paid on 
behalf of the government. The company claimed that it was 
under federal control until March 1, 1920, and that it was 
eniitled to compensation of $23,281 annually and $44,550 for the 
maintenance and upkeep of its property during federal control, 
less the amounts actually expended for maintenance and upkeep 
during federal control. The government contended that if the 
railroad was taken under federal control it was relinquished 
on June 30, 1918, although the applicant contended that the 
notice of relinquishment did not reach it until July 5, 1918. 
The government also contended that if the property was held 
to be taken under federal control the just compensation payable 
annually should not exceed the standard return of $9,512 and 
probabiy should not exceed $4,833, the amount of the com- 
pany’s annual railway operating income for 1917. 


Boston & Maine.—Judge Braley, in the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, on July 8 dismissed the petition by E. F. Brown and 
C. M. Greene, minority stockholders, asking the court to re- 
view the order of the Public Utilities Commission authorizing 
the Boston & Maine to refund its floating debt by issuing 
bonds to the amount of $17,606,000 bearing interest at 6 per 
cent. Counsel for Brown and Greene appealed from the de- 
c‘sien to the Superior Court and the case will be argued in 
September. 


CENTRAL VERMONT.—An application to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the issuance by the commission of an order 
authorizing the applicant to issue $15,000,000 refunding mort- 
gage gold honds, dated May 1, 1920, principal payable May 1, 
1930, together with interest at 50 per cent, has been assigned 
for hearing before Examiner Burnside, at Washington, July 23. 


HAWKINSVILLE & FLormpA SOUTHERN.—Robert B. Pegram, vice- 
president and resident executive officer at Atlanta, Ga., of the 
Southern Railway, was on July 17 appointed receiver of the 
Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, which operates between 
Hawkinsville, Ga., and Camilla, 95 miles. The receivership 
was asked for by the Georgia Southern & Florida, which 
claimed that the Hawkinsville line was indebted to it to the 
sum of more than $40,000. 


ILLINcIS SOUTHERN.—This road will be offered for sale at Salem, 
Ill., on September 20. It operates between Salem, IIl., and 
Branch Junction, 140 miles. The road was placed in the hands 
of receivers on September 17, 1918, and operations were sus- 
pended on December 12, 1919. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—See editorial elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Norrotk & WeEsTERN.—This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to continue, in accordance 
with the terms of three indentures dated March 1, 1912, March 
25, 1913, and January 25, 1919, respectively, between petitioner 
and Guaranty Trust Company of New York, trustee: (1) 
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The issuance of its common capital stock out of the remaining 
duly autherized and unissued shares of the 133,000 shares of 
the aggregate par value of $13,300,000 reserved for the purpose 
ander the aforesaid indenture dated March 1, 1912, in exchange 
for an equal amount in par value per share at the time of con- 
version of its convertible 10-20 year 4 per cent gold bonds pay- 
able September 1, 1932, issued under said indenture dated March 
1, 1912, on or at any time before September 1, 1922, but not later ; 
(2) the issuance of its common capital stock out of the remain- 
ing duly authorized and unissued shares of the 183,530 shares 
of the aggregate par value of $18,353,000, reserved for the pur- 
pose under the aforesaid indenture dated March 25, 1913, in 
exchange for an equal amount in par value per share at the 
time of conversion of its 10-25 year 4% per cent gold bonds 
due and payable September 1, 1938, issued under said indenture 
dated March 25, 1913, on or at any time before September 1, 
1923, but not later; and (3) the issuance of its common capital 
stock out of the remaining duly authorized and unissued shares 
of the 179,450 shares of the aggregate par value of $17,945,0.0, 
reserved for the purpose under the aforesaid indenture dated 
January 25, 1919, in exchange for an equal amount in par value 
per share at the time of conversion of its convertible 10-year 
6 per cent gold bonds due and payable September 1, 1929, issued 
under said indenture date January 25, 1919, on or at any time 
before September 1, 1929, but not later. It is further ordered, 
that all of said common capital stock reserved but not issued 
by (1) midnight of September 1, 1922, as provided in said 
indenture dated March 1, 1912; (2) midnight of September 1, 
1923. as provided in said indenture dated March 25, 1913; and 
(3) midnight of September 1, 1929, as provided in said indenture 
dated January 25, 1919, shall be issued or otherwise disposed 
of only on order from this commission. 


PitrssurGH & LAKE Erit.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue two 
90-day, 6 per cent notes, one for $500,000 and one for $425,000, 
to renew notes previously given for the purchase of Liberty 
bonds in 1918. This represents the seventh renewal of the 
notes. This company has also applied for authority to issue 
7 per cent equipment trust certificates to the amount of $2,400,- 
000, to be used for the acquisition of 1,375, 55-ton, all-steel 
hopper cars costing approximately $3,508,300. For 875 of these 
cars it is expected to use trucks furnished by the company, 
which will deduct $280 each from the cost of the new cars. 


SupertoR & SOUTHEASTERN.—This 60-mile logging road, running 
out of Grand View, Wis., and all the property, mills and 
timber lands of the Willow River Lumber Company at Hay- 
ward, Wis., have been purchased by the Edward Hines Lumber 
interests of Chicago. 


Railway Construction 


Cuicaco, MItwauKeEE & St. Paut.—This company has filed an 
application with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity for the extension of 
a branch line from Blackfoot Junction, Mont., to Clearwater 
Junction, about 21 miles along the bank of the Big Blackfoot 
river in a general easterly and northeasterly direction upon a 
right of way heretofore acquired and a grade heretofore con- 
structed. ‘ 


Cisco & NorTHEASTERN.—Construction has been completed from 


Cisco, Tex., to Wayland, a point twelve miles south of Brecken- 
ridge. 


St. Louts-SAn Francisco.—This company has let contracts for 
extensions to roundhouses at Afton, Okla., and Oklahoma City 
to the Globe Construction Company for $39,000 and $57,000, re- 
spectively; at Newburg. Mo., to C. E. Hamilton for $39,000; and 
at Monett, Mo., and Amory, Miss., to the Jarrett Construction 
Company for $39,000 and $44,000, respectively. Another contract 
has been let to the Ogle Construction Company, of Chicago, for 
the erection of a 200-ton frame coaling station at Monett, Mo., 
for $20,000. Work has started on the first four projects named. 


THe Jackson & Eastern.—This line has filed an application 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission under the provisions 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, asking permission to construct 
approximately 50 miles of line from Sebastopol, Miss., to Jackson. 
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Executive 
J. B. Yohe, general manager of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager with the same headquarters, effective 
July 15. 
Financial, Legal and Accounting 


James E. Baldwin has been appointed assistant general 
auditor of the New York & Hartford, effective July 1. 


Operating 

B. M. Mergen has been appointed assistant trainmaster of 
the Salt Lake division of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Ogden, Utah, effective July 1. 

J. E. Murphy has been appointed superintendent of the 
Southern division of the Kansas City Southern and super- 
intendent of the Texarkana & Fort Smith, with headquarters 
at Texarkana, Tex., succeeding G. P. Williams, assigned to 
other duties, effective July 1. 


Elmer Richards, superintendent of safety on the St. Louis- 


Southwestern, with headquarters at Mt. Pleasant, Texas, 
has been promoted to superintendent of telegraph, with head- 
quarters at Tyler, 
Texas. Mr. Richards 


was born at Bowling 
Green, Mo., on May 20, 
1864. He entered rail- 
way service in 1880 as 
a telegraph operator 
with the Chicago & Al- 
ton. For the following 
four years he served as 
a telegraph operator 
with the Wabash, the 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and the 
Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. In October, 
1884, he entered the 
service of the Cotton 
Belt as manager of the 
telegraph office at Pine 
Bluff, Ark. He was 
promoted successively 
to train despatcher, as- 
sistant chief despatcher, chief despatcher and train master. 
and in January, 1895, became general manager of the Louisi- 
ana & Arkansas. One year later he was appointed train 
despatcher on the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters 
at Boone, Ia. He was appointed a despatcher on the St. 
Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., 
in 1901. He re-entered the service of the Cotton Belt as 
chief despatcher, with headquarters at Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
in 1902, and was promoted successively to train master, as- 
sistant superintendent and superintendent. During federal 
control Mr. Richards was assistant superintendent of safety 
under federal manager A. Robertson, with supervision also 
over the Missouri Pacific, the Cotton Belt and the Louisiana 
& Arkansas. With the return of the railroads to private con- 
trol, he became superintendent of safety on the Cotton Belt, 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment. 


R. M. Johnson, superintendent of the Detroit Terminal di- 
vision of the Wabash, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed superintendent in charge of the operation 
and maintenance of the joint tracks of the Wabash and Pere 
Marquette between 18th St., Detroit, and Delray, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, effective July 1. 





E. Richards 


Fred Meyers, superintendent of safety on the Wabash, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Detroit Terminal division, with head- 
quarters at Detroit, Mich., effective July 1, succeeding R. M. 
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Johnson:iwho has been transferred to other duties. D. G. 
Philips 1:as been appointed superintendent of safety with 
headquarters at St. Louis, succeeding Mr. Meyers, effective 
July 1. 


Alfred D. Carey, whose promotion to superintendent of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific with headquarters at Edson, Alberta, 
was announced in the Railway Age of July 2 (page 45), was 
born on July 5, 1879, at Allandale, Ontario. Mr. Carey 
entered railway service as a brakeman with the Canadian 
Pacific on July 8, 1897, and was soon promoted to con- 
ductor. In July, 1907, he became a conductor on the 
Grand Trunk Pacific, and in April, 1912, was promoted to 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Mirros, Alberta. Five years 
later he was promoted to assistant superintendent with head- 
quarters at Biggar, Saskatchewan. From March 1, 1918, to June 
21, 1920, he served as assistant superintendent at Smithers, B. C., 
and upon the latter date was promoted to his present position. 


Traffic 


E. W. Long has been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C., effective August 1, and F. H. Bryant has 
been appointed commercial agent at Greenville, S. C., effective 
July 16, succeeding F. G. Roberts, resigned. 


Albert N. Breland, who has been appointed freight claim 
adjuster of the Chicago region of the Erie, with headquarters 
at Chicago, was born at Meridian, Miss., March 16, 1885. He 
was educated at Meri- 
dian Male College, 
Meridian, Miss., leaving 
that institution in 1910. 
Mr. Breland entered 
railway service as a 
tariff clerk with the 
3altimore & Ohio in 
July, 1912, on which 
road he was promoted 
to freight claim investi- 
gator in December, 
1913. In February, 1915, 
he was appointed 
freight claim investiga- 
tor for the Delaware & 
Hudson. During the 
next two years’ he 
served this company in 
that capacity and in 
March, 1917, he entered 
the service of the Erie 
as freight claim inves- 
tigator, which position he occupied at the time of his promo- 
tion to freight claim adjuster, following the division of the 
Erie operating organization into four regions. 





A. N. Breland 


C. C. Dana, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Panhandle & Santa Fe, has been appointed general freight 
agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and T. B. Gallaher, division freight agent of the 
Panhandle and Santa Fe, with headquarters at Amarillo, Tex.. 
has been promoted to succeed Mr. Dana, effective July 15. 


Oliver L. McKay, who has been appointed executive 
general agent of the Southern system, the Mobile & Ohio, 
and the Southern in Miss., with headquarters at Meridian, 
Miss., as noted in the Railway Age of July 9 (page 85), was 
born on May 1, 1859, at Mobile, Ala. He graduated from high 
school in 1877, and began railroad work on October 1, 1879. 
From 1885 until 1900 he served as agent of the same road at 
Aberdeen, N. Y. He was then transferred in the same ca- 
pacity to Meridian, Miss., and retained that position until 
his recent appointment. 


W. J. Burr and A. B. Chown, general agents, passenger 
department of the Grand Trunk at Pittsburgh, Pa. and New 
York, respectively, will also act in the same capacities for the 
Canadian National, with the same headquarters, succeeding 
respectively F. G. Wood and F. A. Young, who have been 
transferred. D. M. Crawford has been appointed general 
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agent of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Cleveland, 
Ohio, effective July 15. G. M. Thomas and L. J. Rouleau 
have been appointed commercial agents for both companies, 
with headquarters at Windsor, Ont., and Sherbrooke, Que., 
respectively, effective July 15. 


O. F. Johnson, assistant to the traffic manager of the 
Lehigh Valley at New York, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing H. C. Burnett, deceased. T. Clem Beck, chief of the 
tariff bureau, with headquarters at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent, and M. J. Ormond, 
foreign freight and lighterage agent at New York, has been 
appointed general eastern freight agent, both with head- 
quarters at New York. G. N. Whepley has been appointed 
foreign freight agent, with headquarters at New York. A. C. 
McIntyre, city freight agent at New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the traffic manager at New York. 


Mechanical 


Elmer R. Larson, supervisor of apprentices of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, has been appointed special 
motive power inspector and John Murray, assistant super- 
visor of apprentices, has been promoted to supervisor of ap- 
prentices, succeeding Mr. Larson, effective May 10. 


J. F. Hill, master mechanic of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie at Brewster, Ohio, has been promoted to superintendent 
of motive power and cars, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding George Durham, resigned; J. H. Douglas, general 
shop foreman at Ironville, Ohio, has been promoted to 
master car builder at Brewster, and W. H. Eckroate, road 
foreman of engines at Brewster, has been appointed master 
mechanic, succeeding Mr. Hill, effective July 15. 


C. G. Juneau has been appointed acting master car builder 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Milwaukee, Wis., effective June 1, succeeding L. K: Sillcox. 
Mr. Juneau. was born on December 12, 1874, at Milwaukee 
and received a public school education. He served a black- 
smith apprenticeship in the car and locomotive departments 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee &' St. Paul, which he completed 
on October 1, 1899, after which he was employed for about 
a year as a tool dresser by the Strobel Structure Company, 
Chicago, returning to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul on 
July 21, 1900, working in the car department. On Febru- 
ary 12, 1906, he was appointed assistant foreman of the 
blacksmith shop. On March 1, 1918, he was appointed 
general foreman of the car blacksmith department for the 
entire system and on June 1, 1918, was made general super- 
visor of the freight car department, including the black- 
smith department. In March, 1920, he was placed in charge 
of the Milwaukee terminal and shop district and retained that 
position until his recent appointment. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


Harry Polland has been appointed general fire inspector 
on the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., effective July 1, succeeding Niles Searls, who has been 
retired. 


Purchasing and Stores 


E. H. Hughes has been appointed general storekeeper of 
the Kansas City Southern with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Kans., effective July 15, succeeding R. C. Lowry, resigned. 


Obituary 


Benjamin A. Kimball, president of the Mount Washington, 
died at his summer home at Lake Winnepesaukee on July 20. 


Bertram Young, auditor of freight and ticket accounts of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western with headquarters at 
Scranton, Pa., died at his home in Scranton on July 19 after a 
long illness. 
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